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CHAPTER  I. 

"  I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." — coiius,  Scene  1. 

"  T  AM  rather  surprised  that  lie  should 
-*-  come  under  the  circumstances." 
These  words  were  uttered  by  Mrs.  Va- 
vasour, as  she  opened  one  of  her  letters  at 
the  breakfast  table  at  Vavasour  Park,  on 
the  Tuesday  following  that  Saturday,  on 
which  owing  to  the  absence  of  "  young 
John"  from  Elminster,  some  of  the  gossips 
and  scandal-mongers  therein  assembled, 
had  made  so  free  with  his  name. 

"  What  circumstances,  Ninon  ?   and  to 
whom  do  you  allude  ?"  asked  Mr.   Vava- 
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sour,  looking  up  from  tlie  columus  of  the 
paper,  which  generally  contained  more  to 
interest  him  than  the  voluminous  corres- 
pondence of  his  mfe. 

"  The  circumstances  of  his  father's  ill- 
ness I  mean,  Henri ;  and  I  am  speaking  of 
Mr.  Baynard." 

''  Is  he  coming,  then  ?" 

''So  he  says ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  he  has  heard  of  the  dangerous  state 
in  which  Sir  Marmaduke  is  lying — and 
yet,"  she  added  as  if  to  herself,  for  Mr. 
Yavasour  merely  raised  his  head  for  a 
moment  to  ask  the  question,  and  was 
again  occupied  with  his  paper,  "  and  yet 
it  was  the  talk  of  the  town  on  Satur- 
day." 

The  real  state  of  the  case  was  this :  on 
his  return  to  the  Hall  on  that  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  Rector  of  King's  Bay- 
nard  had  proposed  to  invite  his  niece.  Miss 
Trevylian,  to  the  Eectory,  as  his  compan- 
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ion  and  nurse,  Mr.  Baynard  had  found 
on  the  hbrary  table  a  note  of  invitation  to 
him,  to  join  a  large  party  which  was  to 
assemble  at  Yavasour  Park  on  the  Tues- 
day following.  This  invitation  accorded 
well  with  the  views  of  the  young  man,  in 
his  present  somewhat  depressed  mood. 
He  was  of  a  genial  sociable  spirit,  and  he 
greatly  admired  the  fascinating  woman, 
who  had  taken  so  early  an  opportunity  of  in- 
viting him  to  her  house.  His  decision  was 
soon  made,  he  determined  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, and  wrote  an  answer  to  that  effect 
which  was  posted  early  on  Monday  morn- 
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He  knew  nothing  of  the  reported  illness 
of  his  father,  Sir  Marmaduke ;  and  the 
account  he  did  receive  of  it,  in  an  official 
letter  from  Mr.  Lines  later  in  the  after- 
noon, was  not  calculated  either  to  alarm, 
or  to  deter  him  from  his  present  purpose. 
"  Sir   Marmaduke   has   been   indisposed," 
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was  tlie  substance  of  tlie  postscript  to  a 
letter,  wliicli  contained  an  unimportant 
announcement  relative  to  tlie  renewal  of 
a  lease  by  tlie  occupier  of  one  of  tlie  out- 
lying farms  on  the  King's  Baynard  estate. 
The  indisposition  of  Sir  Marmaduke  was 
a  thing  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and 
the  announcement  of  it  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Lines  so  much  of  a  piece  with  the  usual 
officiousness  of  that  worthy,  that  ''  young 
John"  can  scarcely  be  considered  devoid 
of  the  feelings  which,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  a  serious  illness,  ought,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mrs.  Vavasour,  to  have  kept  him  at 
home. 

He  was,  on  the  contrary,  glad  on  many 
accounts  to  go.  He  was  glad  to  escape 
from  that  formidable  niece  at  the  Kectory, 
whose  approaching  advent  filled  him  with 
feelings  of  undefined  horror  and  dread. 
He  \  as  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
meetf  ig  the  distinguished  men,  whom  it 
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was  tlie  habit  of  the  great  party  leader  to 
assemble  round  him  at  Yavasour,  and  he 
was  glad  to  think  he  should  meet  again  in 
her  true  woman's  sphere  of  home,  the  most 
beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  beheld.  All 
these  reasons  helped  to  determine  him 
and  he  went. 

The  brilliant  qualities  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vavasour  each  possessed,  were  es- 
sentially social  qualities,  and  between 
them,  they  had  the  gift  of  making  the 
most  of  the  shining  qualities,  or  even 
half  developed  talent  of  others,  so  that 
under  their  expanding  influence,  the 
most  retiring  and  difl&dent  merit  surprised 
itself  and  others  by  appearing  at  its  best. 
This  gift  was  indeed  the  key-note  to 
their  own  popularity.  Mr.  Vavasour  en- 
tered his  wife's  dressing-room  punciuahy 
as  the  first  bell  rang.  He  had  not  lost 
the  school-boy  delight  in  seeing  .  -er  ar- 
rayed in  her  splendour,  and  this  w..s  the 
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first  great  reception  she  liad  given  at 
Vavasour,  since  slie  came  home  to  it,  as 
mistress  and  bride. 

''You  are  Hke  a  silver  swan,"  he  said 
triumphantly,  as  fair  and  erect  she  stood 
before  him  in  the  soft  misty  splendour  of 
white  satin  and  pearls.  "  You  have  sur- 
passed yourself  to-night,  Ninon." 

''  You  told  me  I  must  make  myself  look 
passable,  you  know,"  she  answered,  as  an 
arch  smile  parted  her  lips.  "  I  have  to 
pass  muster  with  your  county  magnates, 
and  to  make  them  forget  that  in  the 
mistress  of  Yavasour,  they  see  before  them 
the  opera  singer  St.  Marque." 

"  They  will  hardly  forget  that,  you 
syren,  if  you  condescend  to  open  your 
lips.  You  will  sing  to-night,  Mnon,  for 
my  sake." 

A  slight  cloud  shaded  her  brow  for  a 
moment.  Ninon  had  stipulated,  that  in 
her  private  capacity,  she  should  never  be 
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ashed  to  sing.  It  was  the  true  artist 
feeling  whicb.  dictated  the  request,  and  it 
was  a  sign  of  the  perfect  absorbing  love 
she  had  for  her  husband,  that  whenever 
he  did  transgress  the  rule  for  the  benefit 
of  the  guests  at  the  time  assembled  under 
their  roof,  she  never  resented  it  farther 
than  by  this  passing  cloud,  and  that  was 
both  an  unconscious  and  an  involuntary 
sign  of  her  annoyance. 

"  Nous  verrons,^^  she  answered  quickly  ; 
"  I  cannot  sing  to  statues — wq  shall  see," 
and  with  these  words  on  her  lips  she  ran 
lightly  down  to  receive  the  august  com- 
pany of  the  county  magnates,  before 
whose  critical  gaze  she  pretended  to  her 
husband  to  believe,  that  she  must  either 
stand  or  fall. 

"  These  good  people  have  been  my  daily 
bugbear,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  said 
laughingly  to  Mr.  Baynard  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner,  when   the   stately 
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formality  of  tlie  assembled  guests  was 
beginning  a  little  to  tbaw,  ''  I  bad  beard 
mucb  of  tbe  'county  people/  tbat  I 
tbougbt  you  all  wore  crowns  on  your 
beads,  and  sceptres  in  your  bands,  but 
you  are  not  so  very  formidable  after 
all." 

"  Less  stupid  tban  you  feared,  and  less 
in  tbe  grandiose  burlesque  style  tban  you 
bad  boped,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  good  laugb 
at  our  expense,  you  mean,"  was  tbe  reply. 
"I  see  you  are  very  satirical  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour." 

"  I !"  sbe  answered,  witb  a  merry  ring- 
ing laugb,  tbat  attracted  ber  busband's 
attention  from  a  distant  recess.  ''  I  must 
tell  Mr.  Vavasour  wbat  you  say ;  be  bas 
found  out  many  tbings  about  me  tbat  I 
never  knew  of  myself,  but  be  never  called 
me  satirical  yet." 

''  Tbat  is  because  you  never  exercised 
your  power  upon  bim.     It  is  only  upon  us 
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poor  dull  '  county  people'  that  you  sharpen 
your  idle  tools." 

*'  Who  is  satirical  now,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?"  Mrs.  Yavasour  replied,  with  that 
quick  eager  look  '*  beyond,"  by  which  the 
queens  of  society  reveal  to  their  adherents, 
that  althouo-h  willins^  to  bestow  a  fair 
share  of  their  attention,  they  are  not  to  be 
engrossed  by  one  subject  to  a  monopoliz- 
ino^  extent. 

''  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Vavasour,"  she 
added,  touching  the  young  man's  arm 
with  her  fan,  ''  that  if  he  thinks  it  a  good 
time,  ]  will  sing." 

Mr.  Vavasour  was  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  with  an 
opponent  in  politics,  and  the  manner  was 
somewhat  cold  in  which  he  turned  to  Mr. 
Baynard,  who  patiently  awaited  his  atten- 
tion. 

"  Mrs.  Vavasour  wishes  to  know  if  you 
think  this  a  good  time  for  her  to  sing  ?" 
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'*  Mrs.  Yavasour  must  please  herself," 
was  the  stately  and  cold  reply  to  the 
message  so  lovingly  sent  and  so  respect- 
fully given  ;  and  there  was  an  angry  flash 
in  the  younger  man's  eye,  which  he  knew 
had  no  right  to  be  there,  but  he  felt  in- 
stinctively that  the  messenger  chosen,  and 
not  the  message  sent,  was  the  cause  of 
oflPence. 

"  Is  that  the  answer  I  am  to  convey  ?" 

"  I  will  convey  it  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Yavasour,  as  his  habitual  courteous  smile 
returned  to  his  lips,  ''  you  must  pardon 
the  crustiness  of  an  old  man  who  has  got 
beaten  in  argument,"  he  added;  and  Mr. 
Baynard  could  only  bow  his  acknowledge- 
ment of  so'  ready  and  ample  an  apology, 
which,  as  a  mere  stripling,  from  a  man  of 
Mr.  Yavasour's  age  and  standing,  was 
more  than  he  could  have  had  a  right  to 
expect. 

As  soon  as  her  husband  had  expressed 
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his  entire  satisfaction  in  Mrs.  Vavasour's 
announcement  that  she  would  sing,  a 
silence  that  could  almost  be  felt,  reigned 
in  the  space  which  was  soon  to  be  filled 
by  her  magnificent  voice.  The  first  song, 
was  statuesquely,  colourlessly  beautiful. 
The  purest  melody  and  the  most  finished 
art,  spoke  to  the  intellectual  sense — but 
the  fire,  the  life  had  not  yet  stirred  the 
soul  of  the  songstress. 

"  Young  John,"  whose  ear  was  mo^^ 
educated  and  refined  than  most  of  the 
assembled  audience,  and  whose  infancy 
and  early  childhood  spent  in  the  land  of 
song  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  musical 
delight,  listened  entranced ;  but  to  him 
came  the  conviction  also,  that  sne  had  not 
felt  what  she  had  been  singing  as  yet. 
One  of  Beethoven's  master-pieces  lay 
amongst  music  scattered  on  the  piano ; 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
he  advanced  it  in  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
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Vavasour.  It  was  a  sort  of  involuntary 
tribute  that  pleased  her. 

''  Do  you  like  that  ?"  she  asked,  and  as 
his  eyes  as  well  as  his  lips  gave  an  enthus- 
iastic reply,  she  sang  that  one  song  for 
him.  She  sang  her  best,  she  sang  with 
her  soul  as  well  as  her  voice ;  her  rising 
colour  dyed  her  cheeks  with  a  pure  carna- 
tion, and  her  eyes  glistened  with  the  dew 
which  the  emotion  within  had  drawn  from 
the  mysterious  fountain  of  tears.  It  was 
a  dangerous  triumph  for  a  young  man, 
possessing  the  ardent  temperament  of  this 
one.  It  was  the  response  of  the  artist 
soul  within  her,  to  the  silent  tribute  he 
had  paid  to  her  genius ;  but  the  emotion 
might  have  been  misconstrued  and  possi- 
bly would,  if  the  warning  so  lately  given  had 
not  been  still  ringing  in  his  ears. 

*'  Beauty  has  been  a  great  snare  to  your 
race." 

As   she  rose  from  the  piano,    '^  young 
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John"  contented  himself  with  one  tuarin 
low-toned  "Thank  you,  Mrs.  Vavasour," 
as  he  proceeded  (absently  as  it  appeared) 
to  remove  the  candlesticks  and  to  close  the 
instrument. 

''  What  are  you  doing,  Mr.  Baynard  ?" 
asked  his  hostess  quickly,  "  I  am  going  to 
ask  for  some  more  music  ?" 

"  You  are  not  going  to  sing  again  your- 
self?" 

"  Would  you  wish  it,  after  I  have  sung 
you  that  ?" 

"  No  ;  and  any  other  voice  would  be  in- 
tolerable, besides  no  one  would  presume." 

"  Not  in  the  face  of  that  hint  certainly," 
retorted  Mrs.  Vavasour,  smiling  genially 
on  her  young  adherent.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  approach  to  flirtation  in  Mrs. 
Vavasour's  manner  to  our  hero ;  she  was 
no  flirt,  but  her  eager  spirit  responded  to 
real  appreciation  of  her  singular  genius, 
and  the  smile  would  have  been  as  sweet. 
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in  this  instance,  if  it  had  Hghted  on  some 
old  German  Herr,  entranced  with  her  ren- 
dering of  his  favourite  master,  instead 
of  upon  the  handsome  countenance  of 
''  young  John." 

As  she  moved  away  from  the  piano  and 
-'oined  the  circle  of  her  guests  again,  one 
of  them,  the  Duchess  of  Silchester,  that 
warm-hearted  impulsive  old  gentlewoman 
who  had  once  been  ranged  at  the  head  of 
the  ranks  hostile  to  the  paTve7iue,  advanced 
to  meet  her  with  both  hands  extended,  and 
the  tears  standing  in  her  eyes  saying,  "  1 
thank  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  "Vavasour,  in  the 
name  of  this  good  company,"  and  then,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  with  an  im- 
pulsive gesture,  she  leaned  towards  her 
and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek.  "  Excuse  me, 
my  dear,"  she  said,  the  ceremony  conclu- 
ded, "  I  am  a  foolish  old  woman  and  your 
music  has  moved  my  heart." 

It   so   happened  that  Margaret  Town- 
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Eden  was  again  the  unwilling  witness  of 
the  triumph  of  a  woman,  whose  fascina- 
tions had  out-rivalled  her  own  so  conspi- 
cuously on  the  night  of  the  Ball  at  the 
Elminster  Assembly  rooms. 

The  Town-Edens  were  near  neighbours 
of  Mr.  Yavasour,  and  the  Squire  would 
as  soon  have  thought  of  turning  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Mahometan,  as  of  declining 
or  of  allowing  any  of  his  family  to  decline 
an  invitation  to  Yavasour,  on  so  moment- 
ous and  conspicuous  an  occasion.  Mar- 
garet had  been  seated  at  dinner,  low  down 
at  the  table,  between  a  gourmand  and  a 
politician  ;  neither  of  whom  seemed  in  the 
least  oppressed  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  existence,  and  who  continued  to  eat 
and  to  talk  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
their  neighbour,  who  might  have  been  an 
automaton,  or  a  lay  figure,  for  all  they 
cared  to  know  the  contrary.  "  Young 
John"  was  on  Mrs.  Yavasour's  left  hand, 
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and  he  and  Margaret  had  exchanged  no 
words  up  to  the  time  when  he  had  closed 
the  piano  upon  Mrs.  Vavasour's  last  song. 
When  she  had  left  him,  his  eyes  fell  upon 
Margaret,  sitting  sad  and  solitary,  with  her 
eyes  following  Mrs.  Vavasour  as  she  re- 
ceived the  thanks  and  praises  of  her  guests. 
The  next  moment  she  was  conscious  of  the 
approach  of  one  whose  presence  was  ac- 
ceptable to  her,  and  she  reproached  her- 
self for  the  quick  rush  of  pleasure  which 
shot  into  her  heart  so  suddenly,  that  the 
sentinel  there  foresook  his  post,  and 
mounted  guard  for  a  moment  in  her  cheek, 
dyeing  it  crimson  with  the  banner  which 
he  waved  in  token  of  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  his  liege  master  and  lord.  In 
plainer  English,  Margaret  Town-Eden 
blushed  deeply,  almost  painfully,  as  she 
rephed  to  the  familiar  greeting  which  had 
once  brought  unalloyed  pleasure  to  her,  but 
which  now  had  in  it  an  after-sting  of  pain. 
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''You  really  enjoy  music,  Miss  Town- 
Eden,  I  see  by  your  appropriation  of  this 
quiet  corner." 

''  Some  music,"  answered  Margaret  de- 
liberately, "is  only  adapted  for  crowds. 
No  one  can  lielp  admiring  Mrs.  Vavasour's 
singing ;  but  to  me  it  still  savours  too 
much  of  the  stage." 

'*  We  are  all  actors  and  actresses  on 
some  stage  or  other;  you  object,  you 
mean,  literally,  to  the  boards." 

"  My  idea  of  feeling  is,  that  it  is  too 
sacred  to  be  made  a  display  of  in  public. 
Acting  is  but  a  trick  after  all,  to  cheat 
us  of  our  noblest  emotions.  It  may  and 
probably  does  sound  affected  to  you,  but 
there  is  to  me  something  repulsive  about 
acting  as  an  art." 

"  I  understand  perfectly  what  you 
mean,"  rephed  Mr.  Baynard,  "  I  should 
not  care  to  see  my  sister,  or  my  wife,  if 
•I  had  one,  act  or  do  anything,  indeed,  for 
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the  public  gain ;  but  perhaps,  tlie  feeling 
on  my  part  would  be  one  of  a  refined  sort 
of  selfishness,  like  a  dog  over  a  bone,"  he 
added  laughingly. 

Margaret  was  silent,  those  careless 
words  ''  a  sister  or  a  wife,  if  I  had  one." 
Had  she  been  free  then,  this  triumphant 
rival  would  not  have  been  chosen  for  his 
wife. 

''You  think,  perhaps,"  she  said  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  for  she  would  not 
have  asked  him  the  question  if  she  had 
thought  twice,  "  you  think,  perhaps,  that 
a  woman  should  not  ride  on  horseback — 
hunt,  I  mean,"  she  added  with  an  effort, 
for  did  not  she  herself  follow  gallantly  in 
the  wake  of  the  hounds  on  her  little  mare 
Jocunda,  and  was  she  not  thus  electing 
him  as  a  judge  and  a  censor  of  her  own 
actions  ?  She  was  too  proud  to  await  the 
answer  she  had  provoked,  and  went  on 
hurriedly,    ''  that    reminds    me    of    poor 
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Orion,  I  really  could  liave  cried  wlien  I 
heard  of  his  death." 

"  Thank  you  in  his  name,  Miss  Town- 
Eden.  The  only  thing  to  be  said  is,  that 
it  was  a  death  worthy  of  him,  he  died  in 
action,  poor  fellow  !  I  am  glad  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  before,  never  to  part  with 
him." 

*'  So  am  I.  Wliat  was  it  you  really  rode 
down,  Mr.  Baynard  ?  accounts  are  so  ex- 
aggerated more  or  less." 

'*  I  will  show  you  some  day,"  was  the 
reply,  "if you  will  promise  not  to  incite 
Jocunda  to  emulate  the  renowned  deeds 
of  Orion.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Lines  will 
ride  at  me  again  in  a  hurry." 

"  Hardly,  if  he  values  his  neck." 

The  young  pair,  both  so  handsome,  and 
now  both  looking  so  animated  and  inter- 
ested sat  in  a  recess  apart,  and  few  would 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  intrude  upon  a 
conversation    evidently  so    much    to  the 
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taste  of  both  parties  concerned.  Tlie 
blundering  individual  (who  was  always  try- 
ing to  hatcb  the  China  egg,  or  to  do  some- 
thing impossible  in  the  diplomatic  line  at 
untimely  and  irrelevant  moments)  was  seen 
to  tack  suddenly  in  their  direction,  and  bore 
down  upon  them  ruthlessly,  earning  for 
himself  the  never  dying  wrath  of  that  ag- 
gravated matron,  Mrs.  Town-Eden,  who 
stigmatized  him  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
her  brain,  "  as  that  meddling,  stupid  old 
fool,  Allonby." 

''  How  do,  '  young  John,'  how  do," 
was  his  greeting,  "  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere — how  do.  Miss  Town -Eden — 
hope  I  see  you  well,  no  necessity  for  ask- 
ing, I'm  sure.  Came  to  ask  after  Mr. 
Trevylian,  Sir?  hope  he's  better,  bad 
attack  too.  Hardly  get  over  it,  I'm 
afraid — hardly  get  over  it." 

''On  the  contrary,  he's  younger  than 
ever,  Sir,"    said    '-  young   John,"    rising 
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from  his  seat  to  shake  old  Squire  Allonby 
by  the  hand,  a  movement  which  Mrs.  Town- 
Eden  witnessed  with  additional  chagrin. 

"  Indeed !  you  don't  say  so,  glad  to 
hear  it,  glad  to  hear  it — hope  it's  not  a 
mere  flash  in  the  pan;  but  he's  an  old 
man  now,  must  be  eighty,  Sir,  if  he's  a 
day,  if  he's  a  day." 

"  I  believe  he  is — but  I  trust  he  will  get 
over  this  attack  notwithstanding.  He  has 
a  niece  coming  to  nurse  him,  he  tells 
me." 

"  Indeed  !  indeed  !  what.  Miss  Trevy- 
lian  of  Brackenlea,  I  suppose ;  she's  the 
only  niece  he  has  that  I  know  of,  at 
least." 

"Most  probably,"  was  the  reply,  and 
seeing  that  the  old  Squire  had  no  intention 
of  hano^inof  fire,  so  lons^  as  there  was  a 
question  regarding  other  people's  concerns 
left  to  ask,  Mr.  Baynard  was  moving  off,, 
when   his   tormentor  caught  him   by  the 
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arm,  and  gasped  in  a  stertorous  whisper, 
for  lie  was  both  fat  and  asthmatic,  ''  What 
news  from  abroad,  Mr.  John  ?  How's  Sir 
Marmaduke  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  answered  the  young 
man  so  addressed,  with  a  haughty  gesture, 
withdrawing  his  arm  from  the  old  Squire's 
grasp,  "  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  supply 
you  with  the  information  you  require." 

Dense  as  he  was,  Squire  AUonby  per- 
ceived he  had  made  a  mistake,  and  with- 
drew crest-fallen  from  his  pursuit  of  in- 
formation under  difficulties,  only  to  breathe 
the  husky  whisper  heavily  into  the  ear  of 
any  one  he  could  get  to  attend  to  him. 

"  Grad,  Sir  !  I  asked  him  after  Sir  Mar- 
maduke, and  I  thought  he'd  have  snapt 
my  head  off — it's  a  queer  state  of  things, 
Sir.     It  is  by  Jove!" 

This  sentiment  had  been  felt  more  or 
less  by  those  amongst  the  assembled 
guests  of  Vavasour  to  whom  "  young  John" 
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and  liis  affairs  were  familiarly  known; 
but  no  one  had  previously  had  the  courage 
to  let  their  curiosity,  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Marmaduke's  illness,  take  the  shape  of  a 
direct  question  to  his  son  and  heir. 

It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  understood,  that 
any  mention  of  Mr.  Baynard's  most  inti- 
mate belongings  in  his  presence  and  hear- 
ing was  better  avoided,  by  those  who 
valued  his  friendship ;  and  the  old 
Squire  if  he  had  well  considered  the  mat- 
ter, would  have  avoided  offending  a  pos- 
sible **  Sir  John,"  but  he  always  blundered. 

*'  Young  John"  found  the  atmosphere 
of  Vavasour  oppressive  to  him,  o^ving  to 
the  more  than  suspected  feeling  of  dislike, 
which  he  felt  existed  for  himself  in  the 
breast  of  his  host.  Mr.  Vavasour,  popular, 
and  brilliant  as  he  was  in  the  society  which 
pleased  him,  could  be  cold,  severe  and 
even  bitter,  under  the  influence  of  a  mere 
dishke.       A     dishke    with    him,    indeed, 
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amounted  to  antipathy;  and  sucli  a 
dislike,  sncli  an  antipathy,  without  any 
reason  that  he  assigned,  he  had  con- 
ceived for  Mr.  Baynard,  with  whom  he 
had  never  exchanged  more  than  half  a 
dozen  sentences  in  his  life.  Of  this  cir- 
cumstance ''  young  John"  was  perfectly 
aware.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  of 
late,  to  an  excess  of  popularity,  it  was 
not,  perhaps,  an  unwholesome  conviction 
for  him  to  arrive  at,  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  influence  of  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  highly  esteemed  in  every  com- 
munity, of  which  the  members  possess 
sufficient  individuality  to  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  for  themselves. 

But  in  any  case  it  was  a  curious  fact, 
for  putting  aside  the  verdict  of  the 
matrons  in  council,  that  the  grey-haired 
statesman  was  suffering  iv ova  jealousy,  it 
was  hard  to  account  for  an  aversion  so 
suddenly  conceived    for  a  stripling,  who. 
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surrounded  by  untoward  circumstances 
from  his  infancy,  liad  kept  the  right  path 
so  rigorously,  and  filled  his  difficult  posi- 
tion so  uprightly,  that  against  his  name 
the  censorious  world  could  not  have  flung 
a  stone  with  justice.  It  was  felt  by  others, 
before  actually  noticed  in  words  ;  and  to 
those  accustomed  to  follow  as  in  a  sheep 
track  in  the  wake  of  their  leader,  it  gave  a 
new  key  note ;  and  others,  besides  Squire 
Allonby,  began  to  think  that  about  the 
young  man's  obstinate  silence,  with  regard 
to  his  family  and  antecedents,  there  was 
decidedly  '*  something  queer." 

There  were  two,  however,  among  the 
guests  assembled  at  Vavasour  that  evening, 
who  would  willingly  have  taken  the  risk. 
Mrs.  Town-Eden  and  her  daughter  Mar- 
garet, the  former  of  whom  appreciated 
''young  John's"  position  in  the  w^orld, 
whilst  the  latter  esteemed  his  noble  quali- 
ties too  highly,    to  adopt  the  prejudices, 
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even  of  the  great  political  magnate  himself. 

But  with  regard  to  that  other  view  of 
the  question,  whether  "  he  meant  anything 
my  dear?"  or  whether  he  did  not?  they 
were  both  as  far  as  ever  from  the  hope 
of  a  favourable  solution.  The  one  little 
spark  which  had  kindled  in  Margaret's 
breast,  when  ''  young  John"  disclaimed 
the  idea  of  taking  an  opera-singer  to  wife, 
had  been  extinguished  by  the  conviction 
that  for  the  sake  of  dancing  with  that 
opera-singer,  he  had  broken  an  engage- 
ment with  her,  and  according  to  his  own 
showing  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  her 
own  eclipsed  and  out-rivalled  self.  How 
often  do  such  mistakes  occur,  as  in  this 
instance,  without  blame  either  to  the  wo- 
man or  to  the  man,  a  cruel  blunder  of 
circumstances  for  which  neither  are  res- 
ponsible, and  which  to  one  must  be  the 
shipwreck  of  all  the  fairy  visions  of  youth. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Town-Eden    and   their 
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daughter  were  only  diDmg  at  Vavasour; 
*'  young  John"  was  among  the  guests  in- 
vited to  remain  two  nights.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Yavasour,  according  to  the  Elminster  jour- 
nal, were  entertaining  a  brilliant  circle  at 
their  hospitable  mansion,  and  "  young 
John"  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
a  society  formed  not  only  of  the  best 
blood,  but  of  the  finest  talent  of  the  day. 
He  was  not  out  of  his  element  here,  and 
he  keenly  enjoyed  the  brilliancy  and  finished 
ease  of  the  conversation  which  turned  upon 
the  topics  and  pohtics  at  that  time  occu- 
pying the  pubhc  mind.  The  Baynards  had 
been  King's  men,  and  Tories,  from  time 
immemorial,  Mr.  Vavasour  was  a  staunch 
Whig.  Party  feeling  ran  high  in  Dereford- 
shire ;  but  Mr.  Vavasour,  true  to  the 
liberal  views  which  he  professed,  asked 
the  leading  talent  of  loth  parties  to  meet 
under  his  roof. 

It  was  "  young  John's"  first  introduction 
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to  political  life;  and  upon  him  a  rising 
Tory  leader  had  cast  a  longing  eye,  a  seat 
for  the  Western  division  of  the  county, 
occupied  at  that  moment  by  the  Whig 
member  being  likely  soon  to  become  va- 
cant. "  They  would  return  you  for  a 
certainty,"  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Baynard, 
in  a  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  young  Tory  and  the  old  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Yavasour,  after  the 
blundering  squire  had  interrupted  the  more 
auspicious  one  between  the  former  and 
Margaret.  ''  I  hear  of  your  popularity 
wherever  I  go — but  what  does  Yavasour 
mean  ?  he  tells  me  you  would  scarcely 
be  hkely  to  risk  the  personalities  of  elec- 
tion squibs.  Is  the  fire  of  youth  so  hot," 
he  added  smiling,  and  kindly  laying  his 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  man, 
''it's  a  pity,  for  you  have  qualities  that 
would  shine  in  the  House." 

''  I   do   not   know   on   what  basis  Mr. 
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Vavasour  grounds  the  assertion,"  was  the 
outwardly  careless  reply,  but  the  observa- 
tion sank  deeply  into  the  mind  of  "  young 
John."  He  admitted  to  himself,  that  the 
personalities  of  election  squibs  would  have 
a  greater  terror  for  him  than  he  would 
like  to  acknowledge — but  he  was  wounded 
that  the  remark  should  have  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  one,  whom  he  was  beginning 
to  regard,  not  only  as  a  political,  but  as 
a  personal  foe. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

"  His  house,  his  home,  his  heritage,  his  lands 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight, 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy  hands 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite." 

CUILDE  HAKOLD.      CantO  1. 

BREAKFAST  at  a  large  house  full 
of  company,  is  tlie  least  pleasant 
of  meals.  It  is  a  meal  at  which  the 
bosom  friend  of  the  evening  before, 
meets  you  with  an  averted  eye,  and 
an  ice-bound  aspect  of  formal  polite- 
ness, which  makes  you  hate  both  your- 
self and  him  for  the  footing  of  genial 
intimacy  and  honhommie,  mutually  es- 
tablished not  twelve  hours  ago. 
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Terrible  people  are  doubly  terrible; 
plain  people,  more  plain ;  formal  people, 
more  statuesque ;  and  cynical  people,  more 
bilious  at  breakfast-time,  than  at  any 
otlier  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Youth, 
beauty,  health,  intellect,  all  must  be  in 
their  prime,  to  shine  at  this  anything 
but  festive  board,  when  those  assembled 
at  it,  are  alien  in  interest  or  blood.  The 
purely  domestic  breakfast-table  presents 
a  very  opposite  scene ;  it  is  the  formal, 
the  ''  company  one,"  as  children  say, 
which  presents  such  insurmountable 
terrors  to  the  sensitive  mind.  Beauty 
in  a  chevaux-de-frise,  surrounded  by 
the  earthworks  thrown  up  by  the  ac- 
complished femme  tie  chambre,  is  least 
approachable  at  this  trying  hour  of 
the  day.  The  very  servants  partake 
of  the  frigidity  of  their  superiors,  and 
are  unbending,  awful,  majestic  in  their 
sense     of    the     proprieties,     under    the 
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mystic  influence  of  hot  coffee  and  rolls. 
Breakfast  at  Yavasonr,  notwithstanding 
the  agreeability  of  the  host  and  hostess, 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule — 
it  was  an  ordeal,  the  fascinating  Mnon 
herself  felt  it  to  be  such,  and  she  wished 
heartily  that  these  high-bred  English 
"  statues,"  as  she  laughingly  called  them, 
would  follow  the  foreign  fashion  of  par- 
taking^ of  that  meal  in  their  own  rooms. 
The  pile  of  letters  that  aw  aited  her  private 
perusal,  made  her  anxious  to  abridge  the 
dreary  length  of  it ;  and  it  was  no  sooner 
possible  to  escape  than  she  gladly  did 
so,  bearing  with  her  the  thickly-written 
folios,  which  filled  the  heavy  post-bags, 
in  those  real  letter- writing  days.  The 
men  settled  with  equal  alacrity  on  the 
papers,  and  Mr.  Vavasour  securing  his 
own,  hastened  to  the  sanctity  of  his 
blue-book  chamber,  to  read  and  enjoy 
them  at  his  leisure. 
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Half-an-hour  later  there  came  a  soft 
foot-fall  to  the  door  of  that  sanctum,  and 
a  low  tap  was  immediately  recognised  as 
the  signal  of  the  presence  of  a  privileged 
intruder. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Vavasour,  as  he 
rose  (he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school),  to  receive  his  wife. 

She  entered,  looking  pale,  tearful,  de- 
jected, altogether  scarcely  recognisable  as 
the  blooming  creature  who  had  left  him 
an  hour  before. 

*'What  is  the  matter,  Ninon?"  her 
husband  enquired  anxiously,  as  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  to  him  with 
a  sort  of  appeahng,  deprecatory  air. 

"  I  have  never  deceived  you,  Henri," 
she  began,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
tears,  "  never  intentionally,  at  least.  God 
knows  I  was  innocent  of  that;  but  see," 
she  added,  giving  a  letter  into  his  hand, 
which    bore    a    foreign    postmark,    "  see 
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how  deeply  I  have  deceived  you  un- 
awares." 

"  Calm  yourself,  Ninon,"  said  lier  hus- 
band, with  infinite  tenderness,  ''  there 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  expression,  it 
is  impossible  to  deceive  unawares,"  he 
added,  in  playful  imitation  of  her  foreign 
accent,  which,  fluently  as  she  spoke  in 
English,  she  perhaps  encouraged  rather 
than  checked;  for  Mr.  Vavasour  had  told 
her  that  it  had  a  great  charm  for  him, 
and  that  was  everything  to  Ninon, 
whose  worship  of  her  husband  was  un- 
bounded. 

''  I  can — I  have,"  she  exclaimed,  work- 
ing herself  into  the  expression  of  the 
warm  emotions  of  her  heart,  which  made 
her  an  artist,  or  as  Margaret  Town-Eden 
would  have  called  it,  an  actress,  whenever 
the  breath  of  sentiment  or  circumstance 
swept  over  them,  or  stirred  them  in  their 
depths.     '*  I    told    you    that   my   mother 
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was  dead — and  I  find  to-day  tliat  slie  is 
living — and,"  she  added,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  thriUing  whisper,  "  that  she 
is  infame !  Infame,  and  she  claims  me 
now." 

"  No  one  can  do  that,  Ninon,  but  my- 
self," replied  Mr.  Yavasour,  drawing  her 
towards  him  with  a  lordly  gesture,  as 
though  he  would  have  claimed  her  against 
a  world  in  arms.  ''  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to 
find  you  have  placed  full  confidence  in  me. 
Who  is  this  woman  ?  Let  her  remember 
to  whom  she  writes." 

"  See,  read  for  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  hiding  her  face  against  her 
husband's  shoulder,  and  thrusting  the 
crisp  foreign  sheets  into  his  hand,  "  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it — she  was  tlie  '  San 
Marco,'  and  they  gave  me  her  hateful 
name.  They  told  me  she  was  dead  long 
ago,  or,"  she  added,  proudly  raising  her 
head,  and  looking  full  into  her  husband's 
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eyes,  "  I  would  never  have  brought  this 
disgrace  to  your  name." 

''  Do  not  mention  that  word  in  con- 
nection with  your  own,  Ninon,  that  is 
the  only  blow  you  could  ever  inflict  on 
me.  It  cannot  affect  my  honour  that 
this  woman  is  living  instead  of  dead; 
you  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  your 
mother's  crime." 

"Responsible,"  answered  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour, sadly,  "  no,  not  responsible,  but 
it  will  weigh  like  a  burden  upon  my 
life.  Eead — see,  Henri,  who  your  Ninon's 
mother  ^s." 

The  letter  which  had  so  deeply  affected 
and  wounded  the  happy  young  wife,  so 
lately  honourably  installed  in  her  English 
home,  was  written  in  Italian,  but  the 
substance  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

"  Ninon,  my  daughter, 
"  Shrink   not   from   the   name    as    you 
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once  might  have  done,  your  unhappy 
mother  is  once  again  a  wife,  married  to  an 
English  lord,  and  it  is  as  a  wife  only  that 
she  dares  to  claim  her  child.  They  tell 
me  you  are  a  wife  too,  mistress  of  a 
proud  English  home.  Have  you  no 
shelter  for  your  mother  under  your  roof? 
That  mother  longs  once  more  to  embrace 
the  daughter,  tho  child  of  her  happy 
youth. 

"Let  me  come,  Ninon — come  as  a 
strange  Itahan  guest;  for  I  would  not 
betray  your  secret  to  your  proud  English 
husband.  I  liave  one  boy,  your  brother, 
Mnon.  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  for 
him.  Let  me  come  to  your  English 
home,  for  my  own  home  in  England  is 
occupied  by  the  enemy  of  my  son.  He 
would  wrest  from  him  his  inheritance  un- 
worthily. I  am  Lady  Baynard,  and  my 
son  is  his  father's  heir.  I  only  ask 
of  you,    my    daughter,    let    me    come — 
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cMd,  tliat  I  may  drive  liim  from 
the  inheritance  he  has  usurped.  Sir 
Marmaduke  is  feeble  and  ill;  my  son's 
claims  must  be  established.  Eememher, 
if  you  disobey  me,  I  will  betray  you  to 
your  proud  mi-lor,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
hated  name.  I  have  heard  all  from  Mr. 
Lines ;  your  husband  has  been  deceived. 
You  have  renounced  your  mother,  child 
unnatural  and  cold  as  the  hand  of  death. 
I  await  your  summons ;  the  Italian  coun- 
tess, the  friend,  of  your  youth,  waits  for 
an  invitation  to  your  English  home.  Ee- 
member,  if  it  comes  not,  I  will  claim 
you  before  your  husband,  before  the 
world. 

"  Your  mother, 

"  Caelotta  Baynaed." 

"Bombast!"  said  Mr.  Vavasour,  con- 
temptuously, as  he  finished  the  scrawl 
which   had   planted    such   a   dart   in   the 
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heart  of  his  beloved  Ninon.  "  It  is  a 
curious  comphcation  of  circumstances. 
Your  mother,  child.  Lady  Baynard  I 
will  call  her,  for  your  sake,"  he  added, 
seeing  the  shiver  that  passed  over  her, 
as  the  word  ''  mother,"  in  reference  to 
this  woman,  passed  his  lips,  *'  is,  I  sus- 
pect, playing  a  deep  game,  and  the  young 
man  should  be  warned  in  time ;  but  he 
is  unapproachable  on  the  subject  of  his 
family." 

"  It  returns  to  me,  now,  all  that  I 
have  heard  said  of  her,  by  women  who 
spoke  under  their  breath.  Oh !  Henri, 
it  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  Her  rank 
has  only  brought  her  additional  shame, 
and  her  maternity  is  urging  her  to 
crime ;  she  is  plotting  against  the  real 
heir,  against  this  *  young  John,'  who  is 
now  a  guest  under  our  roof.  Oh  !  Henri, 
it  is  a  bitter  stab  to  me — it  is  my  mother, 
his    father's    wife,     that    no    one    dares 
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name  in  his  presence.  Yon  would  not 
have  married  me,  if  you  had  known  of 
this." 

''  I  did  know  of  it,  Mnon  :  all  that  your 
confession  has  revealed  to  me,  is  the  un- 
sullied integrity  of  my  wife." 

"  Henri !"  she  exclaimed,  her  voice 
broken  with  an  hysterical  sob,  ''you 
knew  of  this  when  you  married  me,  that 
my  mother  was  the  '  San  Marco,'  and 
that  she  was  not  dead  ?" 

"I  knew  more,  Ninon;  I  knew  that 
she  was  connected  with  a  man  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  ever  to  have  known.  To  a  man 
representing-  a  name  to  which  I  have  such 
an  antipathy,  that  I  unconsciously  visit 
it  on  an  innocent  head.  The  very  name 
of  Baynard  is  hateful  to  me,  Ninon,  and 
you  must  have  seen  it." 

He  spoke  with  such  warmth,  that  Mrs. 
Vavasour  was  quite  amazed,  and  she 
looked  ingenuously   into   his   face    before 
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answering  tlie  question  implied ;  at  last 
she  said, 

"  I  had  observed  it,  and  it  puzzled  me 
much." 

''  I  cannot  account  for  it  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  Ninon.  I  am  always  vexed 
when  I  make  it  apparent  that  I  have  an 
unconquerable  aversion  for  this  '  young 
John,'  but  it  is  a  fact  which  I  cannot 
deny." 

"  It  is  unlike  yourself." 

''  I  hope  it  is.  I  am  almost  super- 
stitious enough  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  occult  cause  for  it,  and 
that  it  is  an  instinct  rather  than  a  sen- 
timent. 1  disliked  him  from  the  moment 
when  he  opened  the  ball  with  you  at  El- 
minster." 

"  You  must  have  been  jealous,  Henri," 
said  Xinon,  laughing  her  low,  musi- 
cal laugh,  and  playfully  laying  her 
hand   upon  his  arm;    but  Mr.    Vavasour 
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retained  liis  gravity,  and  answered,  ''Do 
not  jest  upon  the  subject,  it  is  a  serious 
one  to  me." 

As  lie  said  these  words,  he  put  his 
hand  mth  a  gesture  of  one  suffering  from 
a  sharp  pain,  over  the  region  of  his  heart, 
while  his  face  and  lips  grew  livid,  un- 
der the  sting  of  an  uncontrollable  agony. 
Mrs.  Vavasour  was  greatly  alarmed ; 
but  he  enjoined  her  with  a  rapid  ges- 
ture to  keep  silence,  and  retaining  one 
of  her  hands  in  his  own,  he  leant  his  head 
upon  the  other  for  a  moment,  trying  in 
the  action  to  conceal  his  face  from  her 
view. 

After  a  short  struggle  with  the  pain 
which  had  well  nisfh  over-mastered 
him,  he  muttered,  "  You  are  the  first 
witness  to  this  weakness,  child.  It  grows 
upon  me.  It  returns  with  the  slightest 
emotion  now.  I  live  in  dread  that  some 
day  it  will  attack  me  in  the  House." 
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"  Henry,  you  alarm  me,  you  must  have 
medical  advice,  you  must  go  with  me  to 
town  at  once." 

'*  I  have  had  advice,  Ninon.  I  had  the 
best  before  I  asked  you  to  unite  your  fate 
with  mine.  I  might  be  a  dying  man,  I 
was  told,  for  years  to  come,  but  not  a 
helpless  invalid.  Then,  Ninon,"  he  added, 
seriously,  and  drawing  her  to  him,  "I 
said  to  myself,  '  she  need  know  nothing,' 
and  an  old  man's  selfishness  prevailed. 
I  have  betrayed  myself — do  you  repent  ?" 

"  Henri,"  rephed  his  wife,  looking  more 
beautiful  in  her  tenderness  than  he  had 
ever  seen  her  look  before,  and  sinking 
on  her  knees  beside  him,  ''  if  you  had 
decided  against  me  then,  you  would  have 
broken  my  heart,  your  selfishness  was 
bounty  to  me."  And,  more  eloquent  even 
than  her  words,  he  felt  the  warm  tears  fall 
like  rain  upon  the  hand  which  she  passion- 
ately caressed. 
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They  were  very  happy,  that,  as  the 
world  called  theni,  strangely  assorted 
pair.  The  awe,  with  which  her  hus- 
band's sudden  illness  had  inspired  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  was  almost  dispelled  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  thought  that  he  called 
it  selfishness  to  have  bestowed  the  strong 
love  of  his  nature  upon  herself,  while  what 
she  gave  in  return  made  the  advantage  his, 
in  his  own  eyes. 

It  was  the  refinement  of  the  sentiment 
that  had  such  charms  for  both,  a  sentiment 
which  it  was  impossible  the  outward  world 
could  understand  or  apprecia,te,  and  it  was 
immaterial  to  them  whether  in  that  particu- 
lar instance,  they  were  understood  or  appre- 
ciated, or  not.  In  the  shining  gifts  which 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  each,  they  were 
alike  tenacious  of  their  due ;  but  circum- 
stance and  education  had  made  them  both 
reserved  with  regard  to  the  inner  con- 
flicts of  the  soul,  to  which  neither  could 
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have  borne  any  living  witness — save 
one. 

After  a  silence  of  some  little  time,  during 
whicli  strong  emotions  had  to  be  con- 
quered on  both  sides,  Mr.  Vavasour  was 
the  first  to  speak.  Stroking  tenderly, 
with  his  hand,  Ninon's  beautiful  hair  as 
she  still  knelt  by  his  side,  he  said  : 

'*  Do  not  let  this  letter  trouble  you 
more,  child.  I  will  answer  it  by  this 
day's  post.  I  wonder,"  he  added,  as  if 
with  an  effort,  "  if  she  really  has  it  in  her 
power  to  injure  this  young  man.  If  so,  he 
ought  to  be  warned." 

''  Oh,  Henri !"  answered  his  wife,  as  she 
clasped  his  hand  convulsively  almost  in  her 
eagerness,  ''  I  could  not  betray  my  secret 
to  him,  and  how  could  he  be  warned  with- 
out ?" 

*'  It  could  not  be  done  directly ;  but 
could  you  not  sound  him,  Mnon,  on  the 
subject  of  his  mother,   h-e  might  bear  it 
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from  you,  from  a  woman ;  but  it  must  be 
done  cautiously.  It  would  never  do  to 
let  him  suspect,  that  curiosity  on  the  sub- 
ject implied  doubt.  I  never  heard  any 
doubt  expressed,  indeed,  until  the  other 
day,  when  Sir  Marmaduke's  illness  was 
talked  about  in  Elminster.  No  one  knew 
who  the  first  Lady  Baynard  was,  but  it 
was  well  known  at  the  time  that  she  was 
married,  and  that  she  was  publicly  re- 
ceived under  that  name.  His  father 
would  never  have  sent  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  King's  Baynard,  if  he  had  not 
meant  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  heir." 

''  Oh,  no,  let  us  hope  not — it  could  not 
be ;  but  I  fear  this  woman,  Henri.  I 
cannot  call  her  by  another  name,  for  she 
caused  my  father's  death.  I  remember 
him  so  young,  so  noble ;  he  used  to  caress 
me  and  weep  over  me  when  none  were 
by;  but  she  hated  me  and  spurned  me. 
I  know  her  passionate  nature  would  not 
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hesitate  to  commit  crime  wlien  slie  loved 
— and  this  child  has  taken  possession  of 
her  heart.  I  tremble  very  much  for  '  young 
John.'  " 

"  You  must  warn  him  then,  Ninon. 
Take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  find  out 
from  him  all  he  knows  with  respect  to 
his  mother.  He  is  always  talking — 1 
was  going  to  say  boasting,  but  I  will 
not  be  prejudiced — of  King's  Baynard, 
there  is  evidently  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  its  being  his  in- 
heritance." ^ 

''  It  would  be  cruel  to  plant  one.  I 
have  not  nerve  for  such  a  work  as  that ; 
but  perhaps  I  might  lead  him  on  to  speak 
of  his  mother,  and  her  marriage,  and  satisfy 
our  own  minds.  He  must  have  heard,  he 
must  know  who  his  mother  was,  at  the 
very  least." 

"  One  would  imagine  so,  but  the  private 
history  of  the  Baynards  is  full  of  mystery 
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and  disgrace ;  and  it  is  a  subject,  I  hear, 
from  wliicli  the  young  man  winces,  as 
from  the  touch  of  an  open  wound.  Your 
fingers  are  gentle,  Ninon,"  he  added, 
taking  them  in  his  own,  '*  see  what  you 
can  do." 

"  I  cannot,  Henri — I  feel  I  cannot.  I 
shall  feel  guilty  of  m?/  mother  all  the 
time."  A  deep  crimson  blush  overspread 
her  face  as  she  said  these  words,  and 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  she  became 
calmer  and  said,  ''  If  you  think  I  ought  to 
do  it,  I  will." 

"  I  think  you  ought,"  was  the  reply, 
"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  might  be  managed. 
This  '  young  John,'  as  they  call  him,  is 
a  good  whip — there  are  the  new  horses  to 
be  tried.  Let  him  drive  you  over  in  the 
mail  phaeton  to  King's  Baynard  this  after- 
noon. In  showing  you  the  place,  he  must 
say  something  on  family  matters.     I  shall 
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not  be  jealous,"  he  added,  sniiling,  ''  I 
have  no  reason  to  distrust  my  wife." 

"  I  will  try,  Henri ;  perhaps  he  will 
tell  me  of  himself.  I  am  too  impulsive  to 
be  a  diplomatist.  The  red  tape  I  leave  to 
you." 

^'  You  belie  your  French  blood,  then, 
Ninon.  A  g:reat  colleao;ue  of  mine  used  to 
say,  French  women  are  the  devil  at  politic^, 
and  intrigue  is  to  them  the  very  breath  of 
life." 

"  I  am  not  a  Frenchwoman  now,  I  am 
English  to  the  back  bone,"  Mrs.  Vavasour 
answered,  drawing  herself  up,  and  coming 
out  with  a  newly  acquired  English  idiom 
with  great  effect,  ''I  do  not  owe  much  to 
France,  excepting  to  tlie  good  man  who 
discovered  thai:  I  had  a  fortune  here,"  she 
said,  grasping  her  white  throat  with  her 
hands. 

And  so  the  important  interview  broke 
up,  for  Mrs.   Vavasour  declined   to  have 
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anything  to  do  with  the  letter  which  her 
husband  sat  down  to  write  to  Lady  Bay- 
nard,  that  it  might  go,  according  to  his 
promise,  by  that  day's  post. 

The  gong  summoned  the  guests  who 
were  scattered  over  the  house,  garden, 
stables,  and  park,  to  partake  of  the  ladies' 
meal  of  luncheon.  Here  I  owe  to  myself 
the  remark  that  T  am  aware  it  is  con- 
sidered old-fashioned  to  call  ladies  any- 
thing but  "  women "  now ;  but  in  a 
book  that  treats  of  the  fashions  of 
many  years  ago,  I  may  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  using  obsolete  words,  which 
have  since  sunk,  or  are  sinking,  into 
disrepute.  Both  words  have  charms  of 
their  own.  A  lady  owes  her  greatest 
charm  to  her  womanly  qualities  of  nature 
and  of  heart ;  but  although  every  true  lady 
must  be  a  true  woman,  the  sentence  will 
not  admit  of  the  inverse,  and  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  true  woman  must  be  a 
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true  lady.  The  accident  of  birtli  and  the 
possession  of  gentle  blood  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  despised,  in  these  progres- 
sive times,  even,  or  their  importance  only 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  the  brute 
creation.  There  is  something  tliat  savours 
of  the  old  courtly  and  chivalric  days  about 
the  Saxon  word  ''  lady,"  and  I  therefore 
adopt  it  when  speaking  of  highly-bred 
women  or  gentlewomen  of  a  day  gone  by. 
It  had  been  the  bachelor  custom  at 
Vavasour,  to  leave  the  guests  assembled 
there  to  provide  for  their  own  entertain- 
ment between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and 
luncheon;  but  after  the  latter  meal  they 
were  invited  to  choose  their  own  plans  for 
the  beguilemenb  of  the  afternoon.  Saddle 
horses  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  wished  to  ride.  Carriages  open  or 
shut,  calculated  for  dowager  dehght  or 
youthful  flirtation,  and  charioteer  ship, 
were  at  the  service  of  all  the  rest ;  and  the 
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picturesque  beauties  of  tlie  neiglibour- 
iiood  tempted  the  greater  part  of  the 
guests  to  take  advantage  of  one  or  the 
other. 

Mrs.  Vavasour  having  expressed  her 
preference  for  a  mail  phaeton,  over  a  pony 
carriage,  for  her  own  personal  use,  her 
husband  was  very  desirous  that  it  should 
be  perfectly  horsed,  and  he  had  secured 
the  good  offices  of  a  better  judge  of  horse 
flesh  than  himself,  in  procuring  a  pair 
which  were  supposed  to  be  matchless,  for 
symmetry,  temper  and  speed.  Mnon  was 
to  drive  them  herself  eventually,  but  Mr. 
Vavasour  was  anxious  that  some  expe- 
rienced hand  should  make  the  first  trial  of 
the  qualities  of  these  steeds  of  the  sun. 
Perhaps  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  for 
saying  a  kind  word  to  ''  young  John," 
now  his  mind  had  been  relieved  by  an 
open  confession  of  the  aversion  he  enter- 
tamed   for   him ;  for  if  a    sorrow    shared 
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loses  a  great  part  of  its  poignancy,  a 
dislike  confessed  is  half  denuded  of  its 
bitterness  and  sting. 

"  I  can  trust  Mrs.  Vavasour  to  your 
care,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  as  the  points 
and  action  of  the  new  horses  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  sporting  men.  "  Will 
you  drive  her  to  King's  Baynard,  which 
she  has  never  seen  ?" 

''  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  rephed 
"young  John,"  a  glow  of  glad  surprise 
lighting  up  his  countenance,  and  kindling 
in  his  grey  eyes  as  they  rested  on  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  who  stood  on  the  steps  in 
•  eager  anticipation  of  her  first  drive.  "  I 
fully  appreciate  the  honour  and  the  re- 
sponsibility." 

''  Come  then,"  s  lid  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
''we  will  lead  the  way;"  and  she  stepped 
lightly  into  the  phaeton,  inviting  Mr. 
Baynard  with  a  smile  to  take  his  place  at 
her  side. 
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''  I  am  anxious  to  see  King's  Baynard," 
slie  began,  delighted  witli  the  promising 
diplomacy  of  the  remark.  "  It  is  a  very 
old  place,  is  it  not?" 

"Very  old,"  was  her  companion's  reply. 
''  It  might  seem  like  boasting  in  me,  but 
I  think  it  the  most  beautiful  old  place  in 
the  world.  1  must  congratulate  you  on 
your  purchase,  Mrs.  Vavasour,"  he  added, 
changing  the  subject ;  "  these  horses  have 
mouths  that  will  do  justice  to  a  lady's 
handling — they  are  perfect.  Will  you 
drive  them  back  ?" 

"  I  think  not ;  I  would  rather  trust  my- 
self to  you  for  to-day.  I  must  have  a  few 
lessons  in  driving,  to  manage  horses  like 
these.  I  have  never  driven  what  you  call 
blood  horses  before.  Do  you  know  it  was 
some  time  before  I  knew  what  that  idiom 
meant.  It  is  thoroughly  English,  is  it 
not?" 

''  I  believe  so.      We  think  very  much 
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of  high  breeding,  and  we  do  not  err  on 
the  wrong  side,  as  regards  horses,  at  least.'* 

''  It  is  very  grand,  your  EngHsh  idea  of 
inheritance ;  it  makes  you  elder  sons  little 
kings  upon  your  own  soil.  My  husband 
tells  me  he  came  into  his,  late  and  un- 
expectedly; but  he  had  already  begun  to 
shine."     This  Ninon  said  proudly. 

Mr.  Vavasour's  talents  were  more  to 
her  than  his  inheritance,  proud  though 
it  was.  "  He  was  poor  when  he  began 
life,"  she  went  on,  "  and  his  uncle  had 
three  sons.  Who  would  have  supposed 
they  would  all  have  died  single  and  child- 
less ?" 

'*  Who,  indeed ;  but  it  would  have  made 
no  difference  on  the  score  of  fame.  That 
is  the  noblest  Q;ift  after  all — an  inherit- 
ance  of  which  no  one  can  rob  us.  Mr. 
Vavasour's  candlestick  could  not  have 
been  hid  under  a  bushel,  if  his  uncle's 
three  sons  had  lived  to  the  end  of  the 
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chapter.  It  is  different  with  most  of  us ; 
it  is  different  with  me.  I  am  King's  Bay- 
nard's;  I  shall  never  be  more  than  its 
heir." 

The  words,  proudly  humble  as  they 
were,  were  pronounced  with  the  quiet 
firmness  of  a  settled  conviction.  It  was 
the  peculiarity  of  this  young  man  so  far 
to  separate  himself  from  his  inheritance, 
as  to  boast  of  it  without  boasting  of 
himself;  so  far  to  identify  himself  with 
it,  as  to  claim  for  himself  the  consideration 
to  which  he  believed  it  to  be  entitled. 
Some  one  had  said  of  him,  ''  Separate 
him  from  King's  Baynard,  and  you  sever 
the  nerve  of  life.  He  believes  in  it  as  a  part 
of  his  being,"  and  the  words  had  caught 
the  reflection  of  truth. 

Both  he  and  his  companion  were  silent 
for  some  minutes.  Mrs.  Vavasour's  mind 
was  full  of  painful  disquiet.  What  if  this 
inheritance    should   pass  away  from  him, 
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owing  to  the  deep-seated  malice  of  the 
woman  who  had  given  her  birth,  who 
had  just  wounded  her  to  the  quick;  of 
her,  whom  no  one  dared  to  name  in  the 
presence  of  the  pure  and  upright  heu"? 
She  felt  her  diplomatic  talents  were  ebbing 
fast,  and  that  the  tide  of  the  conversation 
was  receding  from,  instead  of  approaching 
the  desired  goal.  One  thing  surprised 
Mrs.  Vavasour  greatly,  as  she  recurred 
in  thouQ-ht  to  the  memorable  interview 
with  her  husband  that  morning,  and  that 
was  his  avowed  dislike  to  his  young 
neighbour,  whose  peculiar  position,  up- 
right conduct,  and  evident  ambition  to 
retrieve  from  hopeless  disgrace  the  family 
name,  had  endeared  him  to  every  one 
else.  "It  is  so  unhke  him,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "  I  cannot  understand  it." 

"  Young  John "  appeared  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  Mrs.  Vavasour's  horses,  and 
as,    under   his    skilful   management,    they 
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turned  a  sliarp  corner  more  like  birds 
describing  circles  in  the  air,  tban  the 
four-footed  beasts  tliey  were,  an  excla- 
mation of  delight  escaped  Inm. 

"  How  I  should  like  Mr.  Trevylian  to  see 
them,"  he  said,  "  he  has  the  best  eye  for  a 
horse  of  any  one  about  here." 

''  Is  he  one  of  what  you  call  your 
'  squires  ?'  "  asked  Mrs.  Yavasour,  inno- 
cent of  the  existence  of  the  sporting 
parson,  or,  as  he  has  more  modernly  be- 
come, the  *^  muscular  Christian,"  in  a  life 
which  had  been  yjassed  in  great  cities,  and 
to  which  country  society  in  England  was 
new  and  unexplored  ground. 

''No,  he  is  the  Rector  of  King's  Bay- 
nard,  a  very  old  man  now,  and  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  severe  attack  of  illness. 
He  is  the  greatest  friend  I  have  ;  but  I  fear 
we  shall  not  see  so  much  of  each  other  as 
we  have  done,  since  I  came  to  King's  Bay- 
nard." 
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''  Wliy  not?" 

"  He  has  invited  a  niece  to  come  and 
nurse  him,  and  he  was  so  essentially 
bachelor  in  all  his  ways,  that  I  cannot 
see  how  the  old  famihar  footing  is  to 
be  kept  up.  One  cannot  intrude  upon  a 
lady,  you  know,  at  all  sorts  of  inconvenient 
hours." 

*'  It  depends  so  much  on  the  lady  her- 
self," said  Mrs.  Yavasour,  in  reply  to  this 
remark ;  thinking  there  might  possibly 
exist  ladies,  who  would  not  find  the  con- 
stant visits  of  her  agreeable  companion 
to  the  Parsonage  either  intrusive  or  un- 
welcome. 

''  Oh,  of  course ;  but  I  cannot  help  pic- 
turing to  myself  the  sort  of  person  that 
Miss  Trevylian  must  be.  She  is  called 
Miss  Trevylian  of  some  place  or  other, 
which  sounds  middle-aged,  important,  and 
formal.  I  had  a  presentiment  from  the 
moment  I  heard  she  was  coming,  that  my 
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dear  old  friend  at  tlie  Rectory  was  lost  to 


me." 


"  That  is  a  pity.  Your  life  must  be 
rather  a  lonely  one  at  times." 

"  I  cannot  say  I  ever  feel  it  so.  You 
do  not  know  how  domestic  I  am,  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  you  have  not  yet  made  the 
acquaintance  of  my  wife." 

Mrs.  Yavasour  actually  started — the 
words  were  pronounced  so  seriously  that 
they  took  her  in  for  the  instant,  and  she 
echoed  back  the  words,  "your  wife?" 
"Young  John"  smiled  his  peculiarly  ex- 
pressive smile,  half  reticent,  half  confiding, 
and  replete  with  the  natural  goodness 
that  was  in  him.  No  one  could  have 
disliked  him  under  the  influence  of  that 
genial  smile.  So,  at  least,  thought  Mrs. 
Yavasour,  so  thought  Mr.  Trevylian;  but 
it  was  also  an  undeniable  fact  that  there 
were  those  who  did  dislike  him,  in  spite  of 
it. 
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"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  lie  said,  "  you 
must  admire  lier  for  my  sake,  if  not  for  her 
own,  for  I  am  very  weak  on  tlie  subject  of 
lier  cliarms." 

"  That  confession  of  your  weakness 
betrays  you.  I  know  now,  I  am  to  be 
introduced  to  your  wife.  King's  Baynard. 
I  liave  no  doubt  I  shall  admire  it  to  your 
heart's  content." 

The  carriage  was  at  this  moment  ap- 
proaching Mark's  Bush,  the  spot  of  evil 
notoriety,  of  which  her  husband  had  told 
Mnon  the  history,  as  they  drove  past  it 
on  their  way  from  Elminster  on  the  day 
when  he  brought  her  home  as  a  bride. 
A  slight  blush  rose  to  her  face,  as  she 
remembered  the  purport  of  that  anec- 
dote. She  was  surprised  at  the  uncon- 
scious manner  of  her  companion,  as  he 
pointed  out  the  Bush  itself  to  her  notice, 
saying  as  he  did  so, 

''  Xow  we  are  upon  the  King's  Baynard 
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estate.  It  marches  with  the  Vavasour 
property  for  some  miles  on  the  Dereford- 
shire  side." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  during 
which  the  rapid  steps  of  the  blood  bays 
had  seemed  literally  to  devour  the  way, 
and  they  were  at  the  lodge  gates,  which, 
to  add  to  the  gloomy  impression  of  de- 
cayed grandeur  they  presented  to  an 
imaginative  mind,  had  of  late  years  been 
attended  by  an  idiot  boy.  His  grand- 
mother was  bed-ridden,  and  the  attendance 
devolved  upon  the  afflicted  and  deformed 
youth,  who  performed  his  duties  with  a 
zeal  and  ardour  which  showed  that  the 
poor  weak  brain  was  not  altogether  devoid 
of  the  power  of  concentration  upon  one 
particular  object.  Another — peculiarity  I 
was  going  to  say,  but  this  idiosyncracy 
was  not  a  peculiarity  on  the  Baynard 
estate — was  the  worshipping,  dog-hke 
love  he  entertained    for  the  heir.       The 
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poor,  half-witted  ''natural,"  as  they  called 
him  in  those  parts,  would  stand  for  hours 
watching,  or  rather  listening,  at  the  gate 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  horse's 
hoofs  when  his  return  was  expected ;  and 
even  when  it  was  not,  and  Mr.  Baynard 
surprised  them,  as  in  this  instance,  by  his 
arrival,  some  peculiar  instinct  or  second 
sight  seemed  to  have  forewarned  the  idiot 
of  his  approach.  A  curious  fleeting  sort 
of  smile  lighted  up  liis  features,  as  he 
acknowledged  the  kind  nod  of  recogni- 
tion which  Mr.  Baynard  had  never  been 
known  to  forget,  and  under  its  influence 
his  expression  was  so  far  from  unattrac- 
tive that  Mrs.   Yavascur  was  struck  by  it- 

"  That  face  would  be  almost  beautiful," 
she  said,  *'  but  for  the  dreadful  want.  It 
is  idiotic  as  far  as  intellect  goes,  and  yet 
it  had  something  angelic  about  it  when 
he  looked  up  at  you  and  smiled." 

'*Itis  what  I  have  often  thought  myself. 
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Some  idiots  I  liave  seen  and  heard  of, 
were  to  all  appearance  under  the  influence 
of  some  great  evil  power.  Poor  Gilly,  on 
tlie  contrary,  might  be  my  guardian  angel 
as  far  as  the  blessing  conveyed  in  a  look 
can  go." 

"  You  must  have  been  kind  to  him  poor 
fellow." 

"  Who  would  not  have  been  so,  in  my 
place  ?  His  was  the  first  welcome  I  re- 
ceived to  King's  Baynard,  and  at  first  I 
believed  it  was  an  evil  omen ;  but  my 
opinion  has  changed.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  miss  poor  Gilly 's  welcome 
now." 

'*  I  can  readily  believe  it,"  answered 
Mrs.  Vavasour  rather  sadly ;  for  she  was 
thinking  there  might  be  a  skeleton  or  two 
mouldering  in  dim  cupboards  at  King's 
Baynard,  whose  presence  would  weigh 
heavily  on  the  young  heir's  heart. 

*'  It  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot !"  she  ex- 
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claimed,  as  the  winding  road  tlirougli  tlie 
Park  continually  revealed  some  new  beauty 
to  her  admiring  gaze.  '^  I  can  heartily  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  beauty  of  your 
bride." 

"  Do  you  care  to  go  over  the  house  ?" 
her  companion  enquired,  a  little  anxiously 
perhaps — a  vision  of  Mrs.  Grimstone,  a 
very  ancient  lady  with  a  temper  of  chronic 
irritabihty,  flashing  across  his  mind  as  he 
asked  the  question. 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  Mrs.  Yavasour 
rephed,  who  had  the  tact  to  perceive  that 
the  possibility  of  a  negative  answer  was 
almost  hopefully  imphed.  ''  I  do  not  care 
about  it  to-day.  It  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  take  your  bachelor  establishment  by 
surprise." 

"Young  John,"  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
relieved.  He  had  never  penetrated  what 
Mrs.  Grimstone  called  the  "state  apart- 
ments," more  than  once  himself,  and  on 
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that  occasion  he  had  retired  from  the 
precincts  once  honoured  by  the  occupation 
of  Royalty,  with  an  atmosphere  of  gloom 
pervading  him,  which  he  could  not  shake 
off  for  a  day  or  two,  and  for  which  he  could 
hardly  account  even  to  himself. 

''  It  is  like  all  uninhabited,  or  partially 
inhabited  houses,  gloomy  enough  inside  ;" 
he  said,  ''  and  it  is  haunted,  moreover,  by 
the  ghost  of  a  lady  in  green.  I  have  never 
had  the  honour  of  an  introduction  yet, 
but  she  favours  me  sometimes  with  a 
serenade." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  really 
hear  anything  supernatural — any  noise .  for 
which  you  cannot  account  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vavasour  eagerly — there  was  an  element  of 
superstition  in  her,  as  there  is  in  most 
sensitively  imaginative  minds. 

"I  do  constantly,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  then  I  must  also  tell  you,  that  I 
have  never  particularly  tried  to  account 
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for  them.  I  liad  a  horse  that  heard  it 
too,"  he  went  on  to  say,  and  then  related 
the  history  and  tragical  end  of  poor 
Orion,  which  brought  them  to  the  Hall 
door. 

"  And  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you 
never  feel  lonely  in  this  vast  place  by 
yourself?" 

"  You  forget  the  ghost." 

"  Ah  !  worse  company  than  none,"  said 
Mrs.  Vavasour  with  a  shudder.  Her 
foreign  sunny  tendencies  were  outraged  by 
the  outward  appearance  of  this  gloomy  Cas- 
tle of  Otranto,  as  *'  young  John"  had  once 
himself  called  the  residence,  which  now 
had  for  him  such  a  deep  and  nameless 
charm. 

"  We  will  drive  to  the  sunny  side,"  the 
latter  said  laughingly,  "  as  you  will  not  go 
in,  and  there  are  no  gardeners  to  resent 
our  invasion." 

"  You    do   not   mean   to    drive   on  the 
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grass,  the  sacred  Bnglisli  lawn,  Mr.  Bay- 
nard,  surely  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed,  you  are  not  alarmed?'* 
he  added,  as  with  a  dexterous  movement, 
he  turned  the  horses  (which  answered 
to  the  hand,  with  the  simultaneous  action 
so  delightful  to  the  connoisseur  to  behold) 
as  on  a  pivot,  and  sent  them  bowhng  over 
the  wide  open  lawn,  which  spread  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  old  Hall. 

"  Alarmed  ?  no ;  it  is  delightful,  rams- 
sant  r^  Mrs.  Yavasour  exclaimed,  clasping 
her  hands  in  her  pretty  foreign  fashion 
with  excitement  and  delight,  ''  if  you  are 
sure  you  can  hold  them." 

"A  child  might  do  it  with  a  thread," 
was  the  reply,  and  with  this  assurance 
his  fair  companion  announced  herself  con- 
tent. 

They  were  under  the  windows  of  the 
west  wing,   sacred  to  the  glories   of  the 
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past,  and  Mr.  Baynard  was  so  completely 
engrossed  in  the  management  of  the  horses, 
which  were  excited  by  finding  themselves 
upon  the  turf,  that  whilst  directing  the 
eyes  of  his  companion  to  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  the  martyred  monarch 
had  once  passed  a  night,  he  did  not  look 
up  himself.  He  heard  a  stifled  exclama- 
tion from  her  lips,  as  she  obeyed  his  in- 
junction. 

"  Mon  Dieu  /"  she  said,  touching  his  arm, 
in  the  surprise  of  her  fear,  ''  Mr.  Baynard, 
I  have  seen  the  ghost !" 

"  Nothing  more  terrible  than  the  old 
housekeeper,  who  is  more  like  a  witch 
than  a  ghost,"  answered  the  young  man, 
who  gazed  quickly  up  in  the  direction  of 
the  state-room  window,  "  she  haunts  those 
old  rooms  herself,  but  allows  no  one  else  to 
enter  them." 

**  There  are  pictures,  heirlooms,  I  sup- 
pose," remarked  Ninon ;    every  now  and 
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then,  in  her  despair  at  the  failure  of  her 
diplomacy,  snatching  at  some  straw  which 
she  vainly  hoped  might  land  her  ''high 
and  dry,"  on  the  shore  of  the  desired 
land. 

''  I  believe  so ;  but  it  is  the  outside  of 
King's  Baynard  that  has  such  attractions 
for  me.  But  talking  of  pictures,"  he 
continued,  as  he  turned  the  horses'  heads 
away  from  the  house,  and  prepared  to 
take  Mrs.  Yavasour  a  circuit  of  the  ex- 
tensive park,  "  there  is  a  picture  at  the 
Rectory  which  I  should  very  much  like 
to  show  you  some  day ;  it  is  the  portrait 
of  the  Rector's  daughter,  whose  whole 
history  was  a  most  romantic  one.  Now 
his  niece  is  installed  there,"  he  added, 
as  a  bright  idea  seemed  to  strike  him, 
''  perhaps  you  would  some  day  do  him 
the  honour  of  calling;  it  would  be  very 
kind  to  her  if  you  would  do  so." 

"  I  will  call  on  her,  certainly,"  was  the 
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courteous  reply,  "  why  not  to-day,  as  we 
are  here  ?  or,  perhaps,"  she  added,  "  it 
is  not  etiquette.  I  am  so  ignorant, 
you  know,  as  regards  these  things  down 
here." 

It  was  not,  however,  on  the  score  of 
etiquette  that  "  young  John  "  hesitated  in 
this  instance,  he  had  just  remembered  the 
warning  his  old  friend  had  given  him,  with 
regard  to  the  fascinations  of  the  very  wo- 
man now  at  his  side,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  wound  his  feelings  by  showing  him  he 
had  disregarded  his  advice.  He,  therefore, 
told  her  that  he  feared  the  Rector  was  too 
ill  to  see  her  at  that  moment ;  and  that 
knowing  nothing  of  Miss  Trevylian  him- 
self, at  present,  it  would  give  a  certain 
av^kwardness  to  a  call  upon  that  occasion 
which  it  would  be  as  well  to  avoid. 

'*  Would  you  not  like  to  ask  after  him  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Vavasour,  "  pray  do  so,  I  will 
willingly    wait ;    perhaps  he  would  think 
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it  unkind,  were  you  to  pass  his  door  with- 
out doing  so.  I  know,  by  experience, 
that  the  aged  are  tenacious  about  such 
things." 

''  Young  John "  thanked  her  for  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  feehngs  of  his 
dear  old  friend,  and  said  he  should  like 
much  in  the  present  instance  to  follow  her 
suggestion. 

''We  will  not  go  in  atthe  gates,'*  she  said, 
"  Morris  will  stand  at  their  heads,  and  you 
can  give  me  the  reins.  Do  not  hurry," 
she  added,  kindly,  ''  he  will  like  to  see  you, 
no  doubt." 

There  was  indeed  little  doubt  upon  that 
score.  The  countenance  of  the  old  man 
beamed  with  satisfaction,  as  he  held  out 
both  hands  to  greet  the  welcome  guest  to 
his  bedside. 

"  I  am  better,"  he  said,  ''  I  am  as  well 
as  I  can  ever  hope  to  be  again  ;  thanks  to 
Mary's  tender  care  of  me.     Where  is  she, 
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Mrs.  Meredith,  where  is  Miss  Trevylian  ? 
I  want  jou  to  know  one  another,"  he 
said,  almost  caressing  the  young  man's 
hand,  as  it  lay  in  his,  in  his  weak  and 
tremulous  impatience.  *'  You  are  both  my 
children,  you  know," 

"Miss  Trevylian  is  out  walking,  Sir; 
she  said  it  was  so  fine,  that  she  would 
take  a  turn  in  the  park ;  but  I  daresay 
she  won't  be  long.  "Won't  the  lady  come 
in,  Sir,"  she  added  to  Mr.  Baynard,  for 
she  could  see  from  the  bed-room  window, 
Mrs.  Vavasour  waiting  at  the  gate. 

''  Whiat  lady  ?"  asked  the  old  man  at 
once,  and  in  the  quick  eager  way  which  he 
had  had  when  excited,  since  his  attack. 

''Mrs.  Vavasour;"  Mr.  Baynard  an- 
swered, "  I  drove  her  over  to  see  King's 
Baynard ;  and  she  wished  to  call  upon 
Miss  Trevylian,  but  thought  it  was  rather 
early  days." 

'*  Mary  will    be  very    glad,    it  is    very 
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kind  of  lier,"  said  the  old  man  in  reply; 
but  the  light  had  faded  from  his  eyes 
now,  and  he  released  ''young  John's" 
hand  as  he  lay  back  on  the  pillow  with  a 
sigh. 

The  meaning  of  the  desponding  gesture 
was  well  understood  by  "  young  John," 
who  hastened  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  dis- 
trust, with  which  he  felt  his  old  friend  and 
Mentor  must  regard  him. 

''Do  not  suspect  me,"  he  said,  as  Mrs. 
Meredith,  upon  hospitable  errand  bent, 
went  out  to  address  the  lady,  whom  she 
could  not  bear  to  see  thus  waiting  at  the 
Eectorygate.  "  It  was  at  Mr.  Vavasour's 
especial  request  that  I  drove  Mrs.  Va- 
vasour to  King's  Baynard  to-day;  and, 
as  he  does  not  like  me  much,  it  was  a 
strong  proof  that  he  thought  I  was  to 
be  trusted,"  he  added,  laughingly. 

"  Of  course,  dear  lad,  of  course ;  it  is 
all   as  it  should  be,    no  doubt.      I    wish 
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Miss  Trevylian  had  been  in  to  enter- 
tain her.  I  must  not  detain  you  longer 
now." 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow,  Sir,  so 
I  have  less  regret  in  wishing  you  good- 
bye." 

"  God  bless  you,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  as 
early  as  you  can.  Pray  apologise  to 
Mrs.  Yavasour  for  this  inhospitable  recep- 
tion." 

"  She  is  coming  to  call  upon  Miss  Tre- 
vylian in  due  form,  on  another  occasion; 
but  I  will  give  your  message,  Sir." 

"  Pray  do ;  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
for  any  kindness  shewn  to  my  niece.  She 
will  have  but  a  dull  time  of  it  here,  poor 
child." 

What  a  total  revulsion  of  preconceived 
ideas,  this  last  word  effected  in  the  mind 
of  "  young  John."  Miss  Trevyhan,  of 
Brackenlea,  the  middle-aged,  formal,  un- 
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interesting,  spinster  niece,  transformed  by 
a  monosyllable  into  a  blooming  maiden  of 
sweet  seventeen,  for  all  he  knew  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  a  surprise,  but  not  an 
unpleasing  one  ;  perhaps  the  familiar  visits 
to  the  Rectory  might  after  all  gain,  instead 
of  losing,  by  the  intrusion  of  this  hitherto 
mythical  personage. 

Upon  rejoining  Mrs.  Vavasour,  he  found 
her  gently  but  firmly  declining  the  hospit- 
able entreaties  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  to  "  come 
in  and  partake  of  some  shght  refreshment 
after  her  cold  drive.'* 

"  Miss  Trevylian  will  be  so  put  about," 
she  urged  as  a  final  appeal,  "  I  expect  her 
in  every  minute,  and  she  is  such  a  dear 
young  lady,  I  should  like  you  to  see  her, 
ma'am." 

Mrs.  Meredith's  manners  were  homely, 
but  her  nature  communicative,  as  the 
reader  will  have  perceived ;  but  there  was 
nothing    obsequious    in    her    civility,     or 
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offensive  in  her  familiarity ;  she  was  a 
servant  of  the  old  school,  that  was  all. 
Mrs.  Vavasour  had  in  her  nature  a  latent 
love  of  fun  and  mischief,  and  this  passing 
mention  of  the  "  dear  young  lady,"  amused 
her  considerably.  She  rallied  Mr.  Bay- 
nard  on  the  subject  as  he  drove  home, 
and  said  that  she  should  lose  no  time 
in  calling  upon  this  formidable,  middle- 
aged  niece. 

In  fact,  the  diplomatic  object  of  the 
drive  drifted  farther  than  ever  from  her 
reach ;  the  present  had  more  charms  for 
her  than  the  dusky  vista  of  a  mysterious 
past,  to  be  penetrated  only  by  means  of 
an  old  house  and  a  green-  ghost,  which 
last  she  still  believed  that  she  had  dis- 
tinctly beheld,  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  the  chamber  once  occupied  by  an  unfor- 
tunate king. 

As  her  husband  appeared  on  the  steps, 
ready,  in  his  old-school  gallantry,  to  hand 
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his  wife  from  the  carriage,  the  thought 
of  the  failure,  the  dead  failure  of  her  mis- 
sion flashed  vividly  before  her,  and  she 
exclaimed,  directly  they  were  alone — "  I 
could  not  do  it,  Henri.  He  evidently 
did  not  wish  to  go  in,  and  I  could  not 
lead  up  to  the  subject  at  all.  It  was  a 
signal  failure  on  my  part.'' 

"What  did  you  think  of  King's  Bay- 
nard  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  beautiful,  but  with 
the  beauty  of  a  corpse.  I  cannot  believe 
that  '  young  John,'  who  is  all  life  and 
spirits,  can  really  hve  at  that  dead,  cold 
place.  I  would  rather  live  at  the  Rectory, 
that  looks  comfortable  and  home-like." 

"  What  took  you  to  the  Rectory, 
Ninon  ?"  asked  Mr.  Yavasour,  walking 
to  the  window,  and  a  shade  of  coldness  in 
his  tone. 

"  We  drove  round  the  Park,  and  out  at 
the  other  gates.     As  we  were  passing  the 
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Rectory,  Mr.  Bajnard  mentioned  that  the 
Rector,  an  old  man,  had  been  seriously 
ill,  and  that  he  was  his  best  friend.  I 
asked  him  to  go  in  and  enquire  for  him, 
and  I  waited  at  the  gate." 

''  I  should  have  given  your  gallant  cava- 
Her  more  credit  for  courtesy,  than  to  keep 
you  waiting  anywhere,"  Mr.  Vavasour 
remarked;  and  there  was  a  sarcastic 
ring  in  his  voice  as  he  said  it,  which 
Ninon  knew  well. 

"  It  was  entirely  my  doing,"  she  replied 
with  her  usual  candour.  "  It  might  have 
seemed  unkind  to  pass  his  gate  without 
asking  after  him,  as  he  lay  ill  in  his  bed." 

"  You  are  always  considerate,  Ninon. 
Did  *  young  John'  see  Mr.  Trevylian  after 
all?" 

*'  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  I  have 
a  joke  against  him,  Henri.  It  appears 
this  old  priest — clergyman,  as  you  call 
liim — has  a  niece  staying  with  him,  whom 
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*  young  John'  had  fixed  in  his  own  mind 
must  be  ugly  and  old.  Now,  the  house- 
keeper let  out  that  Miss  Trevylian  was  a 
young  lady,  and,  of  course,  I  have  pro- 
mised to  call  upon  her." 

Mr.  Yavasour  made  no  further  remark 
upon  the  drive  or  its  object,  but  he 
was  grave  and  thoughtful  for  some  little 
time. 

"  You  have  no  more  pain,  Henri  ?" 

He  put  his  hand  instinctively  on  his 
heart,  as  she  said  the  words,  but  answered 
absently, 

*'  No,  child,  I  have  no  more  pain." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  There's  a  strange  somethiug,  which  without  a  brain, 
Fools  feel,  and  which  e'en  wise  men  can't  explain. 
Planted  in  man  to  bind  him  to  that  earth, 
In  dearest  ties,  from  whence  he  drew  his  birth." 

CHUKCHILL. 

rpHE  presence  of  Mary  Trevylian,  in  the 
-^  old  Rectory,  seemed  to  have  brought 
life  and  joy  into  it  once  more ;  and  the 
aged  Rector  himself  said,  that  he  was 
growing  young  again  in  the  sunshine  of 
her  cheering  smiles. 

"We  must  get  you  down  soon,  Uncle 
Gilbert,"  she  had  said,  the  morning  after 
the  day  on  which  Mrs.  Yavasour  and  Mr. 
Baynard  had  made  their  visit  to  the 
Rectory.      "  You  will   be  able  to  receive 
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your    visitors   in   state,    next    time   they 
come." 

''  You  spoil  me  so,  child,  that  I  am  quite 
willing  to  remain  an  invalid  now,  and 
have  no  inclination  to  be  down-stairs  again 
just  at  present.  I  can  see  the  road  from 
where!  lie  here,  and  I  think  1  am  better 
as  I  am." 

*'  You  have  a  peep  of  the  Park,  too  ;  how 
lovely  it  is.  Uncle  !  I  took  the  liberty  of 
exploring  it  yesterday,  as  you  assured  me 
Mr.  Baynard  was  away.  I  might  have 
been  caught  as  it  appears  now,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  undignified  to  have 
run  away,  as  I  should  have  felt  inclined 
to  do." 

''  There  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  that,  my  dear;  Mr.  Baynard,  as  you 
call  him,  will  give  you  the  freedom  of  it, 
I  have  no  doubt." 

''  You  say,  as  you  call  him,  as  though 
it  were  not  his  name." 
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'*  The  people  about  here  all  call  him 
'  Mr.  John ;'  and  in  the  county  he  is 
called  'young  John;'  I  cannot  tell  you 
why  it  is,  but  only  that,  so  it  is.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  heard  him  called  Mr.  Bay- 
nard  before." 

'*  But  he  is  Mr.  Baynard,  Uncle  ?"  the 
girl  said  enquiringly.  "  Then  I  shall  have 
to  call  him  so ;  I  cannot  call  him  by  a 
nickname,  you  know,"  she  added  smiling, 
"  and  I  don't  see  why,  either  the  people 
here,  or  in  the  county  either,  for  that 
matter,  should  have  given  him  one." 

*'  The  name  of  Baynard  has  been  so 
unpopular  of  late  years — that  might  have 
been  the  reason  in  the  first  instance ;  and 
now  it  has  grown  into  a  habit,  which  I 
daresay  will  never  be  broken  through 
until  he  becomes  '  Sir  John'  instead  of 
*  young  John.'  That  will  suit  your  ideas  of 
propriety  better — eh,  child." 

"  I     don't   like   nicknames   in   general, 
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Uncle,"  replied  Mary,  rather  gravely  for 
her;  ''it  seems  curious  that  a  person 
should  scarcely  be  known  by  the  one  that 
belongs  to  him." 

"  I  have  thought  so  myself  sometimes, 
and  I  must  get  accustomed  to  hear 
'  young  John'  called  by  his  proper  name 
by  you." 

''Here  he  is,  I  think,"  was  the  girl's 
next  remark,  as  she  heard  a  strange  quick 
step  upon  the  gravel  outside ;  "  so  I  will 
leave  you  now.  Uncle,"  she  said,  as  she 
hurriedly  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  "  he 
will  prefer  finding  you  alone  I  am  sure." 

"  Don't  go,  Mabel — "  the  old  man  often 
called  his  great-niece,  Mabel,  when  he  was 
nervous  and  agitated,  as  he  was  at  this 
moment — "  don't  go,  I  beg  of  you,  I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  one  another 
properly." 

"  I  will  stay  if  you  like.  Uncle — but  I 
had  really  rather  not,"  she  said  pleadingly. 
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for  site  felt  that  tlie  warm  flush,  whicli  had 
risen  to  her  cheek  and  brow,  deteriorated 
rather  from  the  dignified  appearance 
which  "  Miss  Tre^yhan  of  Brackenlea," 
would  like  to  have  presented  in  the  eyes 
of  the  heir  of  King's  Baynard,  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much. 

"Nonsense,  child,"  was  her  Uncle's 
slightly  petulant  remark ;  the  hand  which 
he  now  held  in  his,  was  the  one  through 
which  he  trusted  to  bring  the  darling  hope 
of  his  life  to  fruition  ;  and  he  was  more 
eager  on  the  point  of  that  long  planned  in- 
troduction, than  any  match-making  Bel- 
gravian  mother  would  have  been  under 
the  same  cirumstances.  Indeed,  the  lady 
would  most  likely  have  had  the  best  of  it ; 
for  she  would  not  have  allowed  her  eager- 
ness on  the  subject  to  have  been  so  ap- 
parent. 

A  knock  at  the  door  of  her  Uncle  Gil- 
bert's   room,    caused   Miss   Trevylian   to 
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make  one  more  effort  to  escape,  but  it  was 
fruitless ;  and  the  next  moment  the  liero 
of  the  romance,  that  she  had  built  up  in  her 
ardent  imagination  after  her  solitary  ram- 
ble in  the  King's  Baynard  demesne,  stood 
before  her,  and  (as  is  unusual  in  such 
cases)  eclipsed  in  reality  the  visionary 
hero  pictured  to  her  mind's  eye.-  Her 
Uncle  had  said  nothing  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  "  young  John's"  personal  ad- 
vantages. Like  a  cunning  diplomatist,  he 
knew  the  advantage  of  a  surprise,  on  the 
weak  point  to  be  carried,  and  he  left 
the  handsome  countenance  to  tell  its  story 
in  its  own  way. 

"This  is  Mr.  Baynard,  my  dear,"  he 
now  said,  addressing  his  great-niece,  "and 
this  is  Miss  Trevyhan,  dear  lad,"  he  added, 
taking  the  hand  of  the  former  in  his  own, 
"  my  niece  Mary,  of  whom  you  have  heard 
me  speak,  I  hope  you  will  be  great 
friends." 
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''  Young  Jolin,"  after  one  look  at  the 
loA^ely,  blusliing  girl,  wliose  embarrass- 
ment these  out-spoken  words  of  her  uncle 
had  not  tended  to  diminish,  made  a  vow 
in  his  own  mind  rigidly  to  follow  out,  in 
this  instance,  the  injunctions  of  his  friend 
and  Mentor..  He  had  inherited  the  admir- 
ation for  beauty  in  the  fairer  sex,  which 
had,  Mr.  Trevylian  told  him,  proved  a 
snare  to  his  race  ;  but  in  this  case  he  felt 
that  he  could  indulge  it  honourably,  law- 
fully, and  under  the  auspices  of  that  very 
Mentor,  wlio  had  warned  him  against  it 
in  another  instance.  He  had  admired  the 
pretty  waxen  face  of  Margaret  Town-Eden, 
fresh  and  fair,  and  rose-Hke  in  its  Saxon 
beauty :  he  had  admired,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, the  chiselled  features  and  dark 
southern  eyes  of  Mr.  Vavasour's  young 
bride ;  but  they  both  faded  from  his  ima- 
gination, like  visions  of  the  night,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  picture   before   him,    the 
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realization   of  his    most   ardent    dreams. 

"  You  honour  me  too  much,  Sir,"  he 
said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Treyjlian's  remark, 
"  I  am  proud  that  you  should  think  me 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction,"  and  he 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  Mary 
Trevylian's  smiling  greeting.  She  never 
lost  her  self-possession  ungracefully,  and 
she  now  extended  her  hand  to  him,  in 
answer  to  a  sign  from  her  uncle. 

"  She  is  a  good  little  girl,"  he  said  ten- 
derly, as  the  tears  for  a  moment  made  his 
dim  eyes  glisten ;  "  she  has  made  me  do, 
what  I  never  thought  that  I  should  have 
done  again,  thank  God  that  He  has  spared 
me  to  see  another  day." 

*'  Oh,  Uncle,"  she  said  pleadingly,  and 
taking  his  thin  hand  between  both  of 
hers,  you  must  not  say  such  things.  "  We 
must  all  thank  God  that  he  has  spared 
you  to  us." 

"Young  John"   was  silent;    to  him  it 
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had  never  happened  before  to  see  the 
workings  of  domestic  affection  ;  the  power 
of  the  magnetic  force  of  hinsMp.  To  those 
who  experience  it,  or  to  those  who  wit- 
ness it,  it  must  ever  remain  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  our  being.  It  is  a 
power  which  is  not  always  recognised ; 
but  which  springs  up  in  us  undiminished, 
after  years  of  ahenation  or  neglect. 

After  years  of  separation,  and  of  the 
slackening  of  the  ties  which  were  once  as 
.strong  as  death — years  of  the  bitter  reali- 
zation of  the  truth  which  strikes  upon  a 
master  chord,  *'  a  little  more  than  kin  and 
less  than  kind,"  we  feel  the  old  power 
spring  within  us  into  warm,  eager,  throb- 
bing life ;  the  old  whisper  steal  across  our 
hearts,  in  accents  not  to  be  misunderstood, 
the  coldness  or  neglect  of  years  is  for- 
gotten, and  the  hand-clasp  is  strengthened 
and  sealed  by  the  mysterious  influence 
of  kindred  blood. 
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"  Such  domestic  ties  had  been  unknown 
to  ''young  John."  Even  the  claims  of 
kin  can  remain  unrecognised  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  if  the  seed  of  affection 
has  never  been  sown  in  infancy,  or  yonth. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  from  the  very  first 
studiously  alienated  his  son  from  him,  and 
when  alienation  is  made  a  cold-blooded 
study,  and  the  object  to  be  alienated  is  of 
a  warm,  generous  temper,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  effort  will  be  crowned 
with  success.  The  almost  filial  affection, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  his  heart  for  Mr. 
Trevylian,  was  more  like  the  affection  that 
springs  from  kinship  than  any  that  he  had 
experienced  before;  and  since  he  had 
heard  him  addressed  as  "  Uncle,"  in  such 
loving,  tender  accents,  he  could  almost 
have  believed  that  some  invisible  chain 
must  henceforth  link  the  trio  together  in 
the  bonds  of  mutual  affection,  interest  and 
good-will.     One  mutual  point  of  interest 
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was  established  at  once  in  the  amending 
health  of  the  venerable  man  who  had  such 
claims  npon  the  affection  of  both  Miss 
Trevylian  and  himself,  and  this  conviction 
flashed  across  his  mind  as  she  had  uttered 
the  sentence,  "  We  must  all  thank  God  that 
you  have  been  spared  to  us." 

The  conversation  soon  fell  naturally 
into  an  easy  strain,  and  "  young  John  " 
found  himself  giving  an  animated  de- 
scription of  the  party  assembled  at  Va- 
vasour Park.  At  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  the  Tory  leader,  who  had  been 
anxious  to  inspire  him  with  the  fire  of 
political  ambition,  Mr.  Trevylian,  figura- 
tively speaking,  pricked  his  ears  to  the 
wind. 

''  Does  he  want  you  to  stand  for  West 
Dereford shire,  in  case  of  the  seat  becoming 
vacant  ?"  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  He  does,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  an- 
swered "  young  John,"  with  some  surprise. 
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"  but  what  made  you  liit  upon  it  so  readily, 
Sir?" 

"  I  had  been  thinking  over  the  subject 
myself,  since  the  Doctor  told  me  that  Shir- 
ley was  going  so  fast.  But  it  would  not 
do,  dear  lad,  not  at  present,  at  least — not  at 
present." 

Here  was  Mr.  Vavasour's  sentiment 
over  again,  and  no  animus  could  in  this 
instance  be  imputed  to  the  propounder 
thereof.  "  Young  John"  did  what  it 
was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  do,  he  coloured 
deeply  and  almost  painfully,  but  he  bore 
the  wound — if  Avound  it  was — in  silence, 
and  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  which 
would  henceforth  be  an  unwelcome  one  to 
him. 

Miss  Trevylian,  with  quick  and  ready 
tact,  took  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the 
room.  Agreeable,  nay,  more  than  agree- 
able, as  the  meeting  had  proved,  she  felt 
that  there  might  be  subjects  which  Mr. 
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Baynard  would  like  to  discuss  witli  lier 
Uncle  free  from  tlie  restraint  of  lier  pre- 
sence, and  as  slie  ran  lightly  up-stairs  to 
the  room  that  had  been  so  lovingly  j^re- 
pared  for  her,  and  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  her  unfortunate  kinswoman 
Mabel  Trevylian,  she  felt  as  though  a 
new  vista  were  opening  out  to  her  in  the 
landscape  of  life,  and  experienced  the 
awakening  conviction  that  King's  Bay- 
nard Rectory  was  likely  to  become  a  very 
bright  spot  in  that  vista,  for  reasons 
which  had  only  just  dawned  upon  her 
mind. 

Mary  Trevylian  had  had  many  suitors, 
but  had  never  as  yet  entertained  the 
shadow  of  a  sentiment  for  one.  She 
still  roamed  "  in  maiden  meditation,  fancy 
free,"  and,  being  devoid  of  the  subtle 
spirit  of  coquetry,  which  has  been  the 
ruin  of  so  many  fair  women  and  brave 
men,    she    had    dismissed    her    would-be 
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lovers,  instead  of  playing  witli  them,  as 
many  women  would  have  done,  prolonging 
the  torture  to  improve  the  pleasant  pas- 
time of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Trevylian's  deeply -laid  schemes 
were  likely  to  be  realised  more  literally 
than  such  schemes  usually  are,  judging 
by  the  mutual  impression  which  that 
short  meeting  had  made  upon  his  two 
young  guests ;  for,  if  Mary  Trevylian 
had  felt  the  soft  conviction  dawn  upon 
her  mind  that  there  was  an  Eden  in  store 
for  her  at  King's  Baynard,  ''  young  John  " 
left  the  Rectory  with  a  step  and  a  heart 
as  buoyant  as  though  the  keys  of  that 
Eden  were  already  in  his  hand.  A  ray 
of  sunlight  seemed,  indeed,  to  have  shone 
in  upon  his  life,  which  had  hitherto 
been  barren  of  every  domestic  tie.  King's 
Baynard  had  a  rival  at  last,  and  it 
was  well  for  Margaret  Town-Eden, 
that,    some    little    time    before,    she   had 
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made  up  her  mind  to  the  cruel  fact 
that  he  "meant  nothing,  my  dear,  after 
aU." 

A  less  pleasing  vision  than  the  one  he 
had  but  just  left,  appeared  to  Mr.  Baynard 
as  he  gained  the  entrance  of  his  own 
house,  and  that  was  the  gaunt  form  of 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines  in  the  act  of  issuing 
from  it.  The  renowned  steed.  Quill- 
driver,  was  awaiting  his  master,  who 
seemed  to  be  occupied  in  some  last  words 
to  Mrs.  G  rims  tone,  the  housekeeper,  which 
circumstance  rather  surprised  Mr.  Bay- 
nard, w^ho  was  acquainted,  as  far  as  his 
own  experience  went,  with  the  taciturn 
habits  and  morose  temper  of  this  ancient 
female. 

'*  Remember,  the  message  I  bring  you 
is  from  your,  son  Luke,"  he  was  saying, 
in  what  appeared  to  be  slightly  menacing 
accents,  just  as  the  commanding  presence 
of  the  master  of  the  mansion  appeared  be- 
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tween  Quill- driver  and  tlie  startled  attorney 
from  Elminster.  Never  long  disconcerted, 
that  worthy  lifted  his  hat  to  Mr.  Baynard, 
with  a  sort  of  compromise  between  inso- 
lence and  respect,  as  he  said, 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  John ;  I  rode  over 
about  a  little  matter  of  business,  before 
joining  Sir  Marmaduke  about  this  will 
affair.  I  had  to  get  the  key  of  the  safe 
from  Mrs.  Grimstone.  I  will  not  forget 
your  interests,  Mr.  John ;  but  Sir  Marma- 
duke has  a  will  of  his  own,  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  find,  in  these  delicate  matters.  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning." 

"  It  is  time  that  you  did,  Mr.  Lines," 
said  the  young  heir  of  King's  Baynard, 
"your  language  and  your  presence  here 
are  both  enigmas  to  me,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent were  I  master  here." 

"  I  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  you, 
Mr.  John,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
shake  hands  with  you  in  acknowledgment 
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of  tlie  hospitality  I  have  received  at  youi 
hands,"  answered  the  attorney,  who  was 
diabohcally  cool,  while  the  veins  swelled 
ominously  in  Mr.  Baynard's  forehead,  and 
tlie  danger  signals  flashed  from  his  eyes 
as  he  avoided  contact  with  the  hand  which 
Mr.  Lines  extended,  as  he  would  have 
avoided  the  touch  of  a  noxious  reptile. 

This  action  had  no  more  effect  upon  the 
man  thus  repulsed,  than  to  cause  him  to 
indulge  in  a  little  bitter  laugh,  that  might 
have  been  compared  with  the  "  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot;"  but  it  was  an 
insult  which  he  believed  that  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  avenge,  and  it  was  a 
cause  in  which,  though  earnest  enough,  he 
was  alwavs  more  fflad  than  otherwise  to 
feel  any  additional  impetus  or  spur. 

He  hated  the  popular  heir  of  King's 
Baynard  for  many  reasons  best  known  to 
himself,  but  he  secretly  delighted  in  any 
word  or  act  of  the  object  of  his  detestation 
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■j 

that  made   him  hate   him  a  Httle  more  ;  j 

for,  although  not  by  any  means  a  coward, 
he  felt  like  many  others,  how  much  a  bad 
cause  is  strengthened,  when  private  animus 
gives  a  motive  power  to  a  latent  force.  i 

In  the  pride  and  vain-glory  of  his  vigor-  j 

ous   youth,   and   in   the    consciousness  of         \ 
great   individual    power   over   the    minds 
and  affections  of  others,  Mr.  Baynard  had  \ 

chalked  out  a  path,  which  he  would  only  , 

allow  himself  to  believe  could  lead  but  to 
one  goal.     He  had  determined,  when  he  • 

accepted  Sir  Marmaduke's  offer  to  reside  , 

at  King's  Baynard,  to  which  he  believed  I 

himself   to  be  sole  and  undisputed  heir,  \ 

to    make    purity,  honour,    integrity,   and  ■■ 

universal  kindness  and  generosity  in  his 
dealings    with    his    neighbours    and    de-  ' 

pendants,   the  basis  and  rule  of  his  life.  i 

Popularity,  founded  upon  esteem,  he  be-  ' 

lieved  would  form  a  corner-stone  for  the  j 

re-establishment   of  the  glory  which  had         j 
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so  miserably  departed  fi'om  his  house; 
and  in  these  ardent  and  Quixotic  hopes, 
he  had  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
venerable  man,  whom  he  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  inspired  sage. 

But  they  neither  of  them,  in  these 
Utopian  dreams,  took  into  account  the 
great  counter  machinery  always  at  work 
against  success  of  any  kind  in  this  world, 
whether  it  attends  upon  the  steps  of  virtue 
or  vice.  The  machinery  is  that  which  is 
put  in  motion  and  worked  by  the  evil 
passions  of  men,  and  which  is  so  compli- 
cated, and  so  intricate,  that  it  resists  any 
mere  individual  effort,  as  the  force  of  a 
steam-engine  would  resist  the  strength 
of  a  child.  It  is  well  that  this  truth  does 
not  realise  itself  to  us  in  its  full  meaning, 
until  the  energy,  and  the  toil,  and  the 
yearning  after  the  idol  of  our  youth,  the 
goddess.  Success,  is  a  thing  of  the  past — 
until  we  have  purified   and  elevated  our 
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own  natures  in  striving  for  tlie  parsley 
crown.  The  training  will  have  done  us 
no  harm,  the  experience  will  not  have  been 
too  dearly  bought.  But  while  we  murmur 
and  struggle  against  what  we  call  the 
cruelty  of  fate,  we  ignore  the  wire  pullers 
that  in  most  cases  rule  our  destiny,  the 
love,  or  the  hate,  or  the  pride,  or  the 
passions  of  other  human  fallible  beings, 
who  are  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  our- 
selves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"One  moral's  plain,  without  more  fuss; 
Man's  social  happiness  all  rests  on  us, 
Through  all  the  drama,  whether  damned  or  not, 
Love  gilds  the  scene,  and  women  guide  the  plot." 

SlIERIDAX. 

TZI^^IG'S  BAYNARD  did  in  fact  become 
^^  that  bright  spot  in  the  vista  which 
Mary  TrevyHan  saw  opening  out,  after 
the  first  auspicious  interview  with  her 
Uncle's  favourite  guest.  It  became  an 
Eden  to  the  two  young  people  whom  Mr. 
Trevyhan  had  so  ceremoniously  implored 
to  become  ''  good  friends"  under  liis  roof. 
They  showed  a  dutiful  celerity  indeed  in 
obeying  his  wishes  in  that  respect,  which 
was   gratifying   to  behold;  so  that  when 
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Mrs.  Vavasour  did  accomplish  the  pro- 
mised visit  to  Miss  TrevyHan  of  Bracken- 
lea,  she  found  that  young  lady  and  the 
heir  of  King's  Baynard  on  the  best  possible 
terms ;  and  the  circumstance  called  forth 
one  of  her  most  brilliant  smiles,  as  she 
remarked  to  the  young  man,  as  he  escorted 
her  to  the  carriage, 

"  I  fear  that  you  must  find  the  Rectory 
dull,  now  those  bachelor  days  have  been  so 
relentlessly  broken  in  upon  by  this  middle- 
aged,  formal  lady,  who  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  prettiest  creature  I  ever  beheld." 

"  I  knew  you  Avould  say  so,"  was 
"  young  John's"  enthusiastic  reply.  "  It 
was  so  good  of  you  to  come,  for  Mr. 
Trevylian  gets  nervous  when  he  thinks 
how  dull  her  life  must  be  here ;  but  she 
vows  she  likes  it." 

"  I  can  imagine  that,"  Mrs.  Vavasour 
replied,  still  smiling.  "  Nevertheless ,  I 
hope  that  he  will  spare  her  to  us  for  a  day 
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or  two.  We  have  some  guests  coming  to 
us  next  week,  and  I  should  like  them  to 
see  this  country  beauty,  who  is  of  too 
perfect  a  mould  to  be  allowed  to 

"  '  Waste  her  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

We  have  arranged  it  between  us,"  she 
added,  "  and  I  shall  come  for  her  myself, 
if  CG  cher  oncle  continues  to  progress 
favourably.  The  bachelor  ways  can  be 
resumed  with  advantage  during  her 
absence,  Mr.  Baynard." 

"You  are  very  cruel,  Mrs.  Vavasour; 
are  you  sure  that  you  do  not  require 
another  lesson  in  driving  ?  I  see  that  you 
do  not  take  the  reins  into  your  own 
management  yet." 

*' Ah  !  you  are  satirical.  Do  you  know 
that  '  thereby  hangs  a  tale.'  I  nearly 
upset  myself  the  other  day  turning  a 
sharp  corner,  so  perhaps  another  lesson 
or   two   would   be   advisable.     Supposing 
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you  join  our  party  also  next  week,  to 
convince  yourself  of  tlie  safety  of  Miss 
Trevylian's  neck." 

The  invitation  thus  laughingly  given, 
was  eagerly  accepted,  and  Mrs.  Vavasour 
compHmented  herself  upon  having  ex- 
ercised her  diplomatic  powers,  with  more 
success  in  this  instance  than  she  did  on 
the  last  occasion  of  her  visit  to  King's 
Baynard  Eectory. 

"  Where  shall  I  drive,  ma'am?"  asked  the 
groom  touching  his  hat,  as  "  young  John" 
still  gazed  admiringly  at  the  peerless  bays. 

''  To  Killerton,"  was  the  reply;  and  she 
added  for  the  benefit  of  ''  young  John," 
"  I  am  going  to  call  on  the  Town-Edens — 
on  another  pretty  friend  of  yours,  Mr. 
Baynard.     I  hope  you  are  not  a  flirt  ?" 

The  words  were  spoken  in  jest ;  but 
before  the  visit  to  Killerton  was  over,  Mrs. 
Vavasour  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  proverb  respecting  such  words   was  a 
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true  one ;  for  when  slie  mentioned  the 
beautiful  guest  then  staying  at  the  Rectory 
at  King's  Baynard,  and  the  evident 
admiration  entertained  for  her  by  "  young 
John,"  Mrs.  Town-Eden  bridled  and 
looked  as  if  she  could  say  spiteful  things 
an  she  would ;  and  Margaret,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  the  rebellious  colour  out  of 
her  face,  fairly  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  left  the  room.  This  poor 
girl's  disappointment,  which  she  was  too 
proud  to  make  patent  to  ^all  the  lynx-eyed 
observation  brought  to  bear  in  such 
matters,  upon  the  only  sister  in  a  family  of 
brothers,  had  shown  itself  in  httle 
asperities  of  temper,  hitherto  foreign  to 
her  nature;  and  it  was  fated,  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  doting  mother,  in  resent- 
ing the  injury  done  to  her  child's  peace  of 
mind,  and  in  compliance  with  the  dictates 
of  a  narrow  nature,  became  one  of  ''  young 
John's"  detractors,    at   a   time   when  he 
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stood  most  in  need  of  adherents  and  good 
friends. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  tliat  tlie  young 
man  is  so  intimate  at  tlie  Eectory,  for  the 
poor  girl's  sake,  I  mean;"  Mrs.  Town- 
Eden  had  remarked,  as  soon  as  Margaret's 
departure  left  her  at  liberty  to  speak  her 
mind.  "  He  is  like  his  father  before  him, 
a  great  flirt ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
he  is  handsome  and  winning  enough  to 
make  his  society  dangerous  to  a  young 
girl's  peace  of  mind;  especially  when  he 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  her." 

"  I  trust  that  he  does  not  resemble  his 
father  in  other  things,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Yavasour,  plunging  into  the  subject  which 
galled  her  to  the  quick  whenever  she 
mentioned  it,  for  reasons  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted. 

"  I  trust  not,  indeed,"  answered  the 
ruffled  matron,  whose  equanimity  had  been 
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more  discomposed  by  tlie  mention  of  the 
Rectory  guest,  than  if  she  had  received 
authentic  information  that  "  young  John" 
was  following  in  the  steps  of  his  father  in 
less  creditable  ways,  than  in  devoting 
himself  for  the  hour  to  every  pretty  girl 
he  met. 

*'  I  trust  not,  indeed,  Mrs.  Vavasour," 
she  repeated,  with  marked  emphasis,  "  but 
knowing  what  Sir  Marmaduke  was  and 
is,  I  own  that  I  always  had  my  doubts 
of  *  young  John,'  although  it  is  quite  the 
fashion  to  make  an  idol  of  him  in  the 
county." 

Some  time  after  these  words  had  been 
uttered,  under  the  influence  of  that  femi- 
nine mahce,  which  on  certain  points  is 
quite  compatible  with  what  the  world 
calls  great  good-nature,  Mrs.  Town-Eden 
heartily  regretted  them.  They  were  not 
without  their  effect  upon  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
and  combined  with  her  husband's  avowed 
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dislike,  were  imdermining  tlie  good  opinion 
wMcli  her  own  first  impressions  had  led 
her  to  form  of  her  young  neighbour,  who 
had  shewn  such  marked  admiration  for 
herself.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  edifice 
of  individual  character,  however  carefully 
built  up,  and  cautiously  fenced  in,  or 
walled  about,  is  vulnerable  as  the  heel 
of  Achilles.  Let  three  people  of  standing 
and  integrity,  on  whose  judgment  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  relying,  throw  a  stone  at  the 
character  of  another  individual,  without  any 
apparent  secret  malice,  or  bias,  and  we 
shall  find  that,  insensibly,  that  other  indivi- 
dual has  suffered  in  our  estimation  in  conse- 
quence, and  that  we  do  not  look  upon  him 
in  the  same  light  that  we  did  before. 

A  bias,  or  an  aniiwus,  suspected  is  a 
di9*erent  thing ;  but  as  long  as  the  human 
heart  keeps  its  bearings  and  its  bitterness 
to  itself  (as  we  have  been  told  by  high 
authority  it  is  its  impulse  to  do),  how  few 
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chances  tliere  are  tliat  the  bias  or  the 
animus  should  be  revealed.  If  the  root 
of  the  tree  is  exposed,  it  ceases  to  bear 
fruit,  and  if  the  motives  of  our  words  or 
actions  are  revealed,  they  cease  to  in- 
fluence others,  either  for  evil  or  for  good. 
If,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Vavasour  could  have 
guessed  from  what  fountain-head  of  bitter- 
ness that  sentence  of  Mrs.  Town-Eden's 
sprung,  she  would  have  smiled,  pitied, 
perhaps,  and  passed  on ;  but  "  young 
John"  would  not  have  for  one  instant 
descended  from  the  pedestal  on  which  she 
had  placed  him  in  her  own  mind.  If, 
again,  she  could  have  fathomed  the  cause 
of  the  deep-seated  dislike  expressed  by 
her  husband,  generally  so  keen-sighted 
and  so  just,  for  the  same  individual,  she 
would  have  pitied,  without  smiling,  and 
in  that  case,  the  pity  would  have  been 
felt  for  both  parties  concerned.  As  she 
neither  guessed   nor   fathomed,   however, 
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the  passion  or  motive  by  whicli  either 
were  governed,  and  believed  both  Mrs. 
Town-Eden  and  Mr.  Yavasolir  to  be  as 
capable  of  clear,  dispassionate  judgment 
as  herself  in  the  matter,  the  doubt  that 
their  misgiving  originated  in  her  mind, 
was  a  doubt,  not  in  favour  of  the  heir 
of  King's  Baynard.  She  felt  that  curiosity 
was  leading  her  to  courses  derogatory  to 
her  own  noble  nature,  as  she  questioned 
Mrs.  Town-Eden  farther  with  regard  to  the 
mystery  attending  the  antecedents  of  the 
latter ;  but  when  a  woman  once  lets  that 
steed  get  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  he 
is  apt  to  make  a  bolt  of  it,  as  we  most 
of  us  have  experienced  to  our  cost.  Mrs. 
Vavasour  was  a  very  fascinating,  talented 
woman,  but  she  was  not  superior  to  that 
weakness  generally  believed  to  be  pecuHar 
to  her  sex. 

'*  You  have  no  more  idea,  I  suppose, 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  'young 
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John's '  mother  was  ?"  she  asked ;  she 
did  not  say  the  first  Lady  Baynard,  as  it 
was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  do,  she 
had  too  vivid  a  recollection  of  who  the 
second  Lady  Baynard  had  turned  out  to 
be. 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  Mrs.  Vavasour,"  was 
the  reply;  and  upon  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  this  usually  well-disposed  wo- 
man, the  same  who  had  warmly  welcomed 
"  young  John "  many  a  time  and  oft 
to  her  own  house — the  same  whom 
we  have  heard  anathematize  blundering 
Squire  Allonby  for  interrupting  the  con- 
versation between  him  and  her  pretty 
Margaret,  gave  utterance  to  the  most 
cruel  wrong  of  all,  without  the  shadow 
of  foundation  or  authority  for  what  she 
said,  *'  and  I  believe  people  are  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  she  was  ever  Lady  Bay- 
nard at  all." 

Mrs.     Vavasour    looked    startled    and 
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shocked ;  a  fhousand  things  flitted  before 
her  mind's  eye  with  regard  to  the  re- 
versed position  of  the  young  man,  in 
the  society  in  which  he  was  so  well  cal- 
culated to  adorn,  should  this  report 
prove  true;  and  in  particular,  that  sen- 
tence of  his  came  back  to  her,  ''  I  am 
King's  Baynard's,  I  shall  never  be  more 
than  its  heir." 

This  caused  her  to  exclaim,  with  the 
impetuosity  natural  to  her, 

''  Oh !  my  dear  Mrs.  Town-Eden,  we 
must  trust  that  there  is  no  truth  in  such 
a  report  as  this.  It  must  be  a  cruel 
slander.  It  would  break  the  young  man's 
heart  if  it  were  true." 

Mrs.  Town-Eden,  rather  startled 
at  the  terrible  meaning  for  "  young 
John,"  which  her  words  assumed,  when 
read  by  the  light  in  which  Mrs.  Vavasour 
read  them,  which  was  the  daylight  of 
honest   truth,    hastened   to    throw   water 
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upon  tlie  spark  of  scandal  whicli  slie  had 
herself  liofhted  but  a  moment  before. 

"  Oh !  pray  do  not  mention  it,  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  or  say  that  I  said  so,  for 
worlds.  People  luill  talk,  you  know,  and 
Sir  Marmaduke's  illness  has  brought  the 
whole  subject  up  again.  There  is  no 
doubt  at  all,  I  beheve,  that  he  has 
married  that  horrid  woman  he  has  lived 
with  so  long;  and  as  she  has  a  son,  it 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  she  might  be 
plotting  against  '  young  John.'  Are  you 
feeling  faint,  dear  Mrs.  Vavasour?"  she 
added,  for  the  colour  of  thab  lady  had 
faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  even  from 
her  hps,  under  the  probing  of  her  lately 
inflicted  wound. 

"  The  room  is  warm,  I  think,"  she  an- 
swered, recovering  herself;  "  and  I  am  so 
much  wrapped  up,"  and  after  a  little 
feminine  trifling  with  smelhng  salts,  sal 
volatile  et  cetera,  she  pronounced  herself 
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better,  and  bade  adieu  to  Mrs.  Town-Eden 
and  Killerton,  in  a  very  different  frame  of 
mind  to  that  in  wliicli  she  had  so  recently 
driven  up  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, ''  at  Henri's  hating  the  name  of  '  Bay- 
nard,'  I  am  beginning  to  share  what  I 
thought  was  his  prejudice  against  it." 

This  feeling  was  heightened,  as  she 
realized  to  herself  the  necessity  that  would 
occur  for  broaching  the  unwelcome  subject 
upon  her  return,  by  informing  Mr.  Vava- 
sour of  the  invitation  which  had  been  gi^en 
and  accepted.  Like  all  impulsive  people, 
she  often  got  herself  into  difficulties  by 
acting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  sort  of  excite- 
ment, she  had,  during  her  public  career, 
involved  herself  sometimes  with  hostile 
managers,  in  ways  that  had  made  heavy 
inroads  upon  her  purse  and  temper. 

Miss  Trevylian  had  appeared  so  pretty 
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and  charming  in  her  eyes,  and  "young 
John"  so  gallant  and  good,  that  she  had 
been  willing  enough  to  propose  that  the 
little  romance  she  foresaw,  should  have  its 
opening  chapter  under  her  auspices  and 
the  shelter  of  her  roof. 

After  her  visit  to  Killerton  and  her  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Town-Eden,  she  saw 
things  in  a  different  light;  and  her  sins 
went  before  to  judgment,  as  she  thought 
of  the  shade  of  displeasure  which  she  knew 
by  instinct  would  come  over  her  husband's 
face,  when  she  broached  the  subject  of 
her  visit  to  the  Rectory  at  King's  Baynard. 

"If  he  is  such  a  flirt  too,  perhaps  I  am 
doing  the  very  worst  thing  for  this  young 
girl,  to  whom  I  have  taken  so  sudden  a 
fancy,"  she  reflected  iu  her  regretful  mood, 
and  this  thought  gave  her  more  pain  than 
the  other ;  for  Ninon  was  very  unselfish, 
and  the  displeasure  she  dreaded  would 
only  fall  upon  herself.     That  displeasure 
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did,  however,  fall  upon  the  graceful  head, 
on  which  displeasure  very  seldom  fell; 
and  which  from  any  other  quarter  would 
have  been  keenly  resented. 

''You  are  late,  Ninon,"  her  husband 
said,  as  he  met  her,  as  usual,  at  the  door, 
*'  and  it  is  very  damp,  I  have  been  expect- 
ing you  for  more  than  an  hour.  How  did 
the  horses  go  ?" 

"  Oh  !  perfectly,"  she  replied,  ''  so  I 
managed  several  calls.  I  called  upon  Mrs. 
Town-Eden,  and  upon  Miss  Trevyhan  at 
the  Eectory  at  King's  Baynard  and — "  Mrs. 
Yavasour  would  have  added  to  the  list,  for 
she  had  called  elsewhere  on  that  eventful 
afternoon,  but  Mr.  Yavasour  interrupted 
her  with  an  impatient  gesture  before  she 
could  conclude  her  sentence. 

"  Why  will  you  persist  in  going  to  that 
place,  Ninon,  and  who  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  is  Miss  Trevylian  ?" 

"My  dear  Henri,  pray  becalm;"  said 
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liis  wife,  witlidrawing  her  liand  from  his 
arm,  for  he  had  never  addressed  her  so 
sharply  before,  "  I  thought  you  knew  that 
Mr.  Trevyhan,  the  old  Rector  of  King's 
Baynard,  had  a  young  niece  staying  with 
him.  Mr.  Baynard  told  me  so  when  we 
were  there,  and  I  then  promised  to  call 
on  her.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would 
have  objected  to  my  going." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Ninon,  if  I  am 
impatient ;  but  I  thought  after  what  I  had 
admitted  to  you,  you  would  have  con- 
sulted my  wishes,  or  prejudices  if  you  like 
to  call  them  so,  a  little  more." 

"  If  I  had  believed  it  to  be  a  prejudice 
which  really  affected  you  so  deeply,  in- 
deed, I  would  have  done  so;"  replied  Mrs. 
Vavasour  deprecatingly,  "  I  fear  you  will 
be  very  angry  when  you  hear  what  I  have 
done.  I  have  invited  them  both  to  come 
here  next  week ;  she  is  so  lovely,  she 
would  be  an  acquisition  any  where  ;  and  J 
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tliouglit  that  lie  seemed  deeply  smitten, 
and  that  I  was  doing:  a  kind  thino:." 

"Are  they  coming  together?"  asked 
Mr.  Yavasour,  with  that  bitter  curl  of  the 
upper  lip,  which  many  an  unequal  oppon- 
ent in  the  House  knew  to  his  cost  as  the 
herald  of  annihilating  scorn. 

"  Oh  !  Henri  !"  was  all  his  wife  said  in 
reply,  but  the  tears  which  gathered  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  were  more  eloquent  than 
words,  and  the  orator  and  statesman 
broke  down  under  their  influence,  and 
became  as  wax  in  her  hands  at  once. 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  child,"  he  said, 
''  you  will  know  some  day  why  the  mention 
of  that  place  and  name  opens  an  old 
wound;  you  will  forgive  me  then." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Henri.  I 
am  so  thoughtless,  so  impulsive ;  but 
even  now  I  can  put  them  off." 

"  No,  Ninon,  I  am  not  so  weak  as  that; 
you  did  it  in  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  let 
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us  liope  tliat  it  will  bear  good  fruit,"  and 
wdtli  tliese  words  he  kissed  liis  wife's  fair 
forehead,  and  then  hastily  left  the  room. 

A  suspicion  had  dawned  upon  the  young 
wife's  mind.  "  Young  John"  had  told 
her  of  the  beautiful  picture  at  the  Rectory, 
and  there  was  a  romantic  history  attached 
to  her  who  had  been  the  original  of  it.  It 
was  possible,  that  this  was  the  woman 
who  had  wrought  such  wrong  to  the  man 
upon  whose  noble  nature  it  had  so  deeply 
told.  She  determined  that  this  picture 
she  would  one  day  see,  and  compare  it 
with  the  miniature  which  her  husband  had 
shewn  to  her  in  the  oak  chamber,  on  the 
first  day  after  her  establishment  in  her 
stately  home. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

"  An  old  man  is  twice  a  child." — hamlet. 

rjIHE  projected  visit  to  Vavasour  Park 
-*-  was  a  great  event  to  Mary  Trevylian. 
The  society  round  her  native  Brack  enlea 
was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  not  noted 
for  that  brilhancy  and  refinement  which 
intellect,  talent,  and  wealth  cannot  fail 
to  attract  to  one  common  centre  when 
they  are  united  under  one  roof. 

Those  exquisite  laces  and  muslins,  heir- 
looms in  the  family  of  the  Trevylians, 
were  at  once  required  at  the  hands  of 
good  Aunt  Dorothy,  together  with  the 
jewel-case,    which    contained    some    rare 
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and  beautiful  gems,  derived  originally  from 
the  same  sources. 

The  feminine  interest  and  anxiety  about 
the  safe  transit  of  these  treasures  was 
sympathized  with,  and  shared  by,  Mary's 
great-uncle,  Gilbert,  who  was  growing 
younger,  if  not  stronger,  every  day,  under 
the  influence  of  his  one  day  dream. 

A  new  idea  with  reference  to  the  suit- 
able adornment  of  the  Trevylian  heiress 
siezed  the  old  man  as  he  sat  in  his  luxu- 
rious arm-chair  by  the  fire,  dreaming  not 
now  of  the  desolate  past,  but  of  a  fair 
and  opening  future.  He  rang  with  some 
impatience  the  hand-bell  at  his  side,  anxious 
to  carry  it  out  before  the  return  of  his 
niece  from  her  walk  on  that  bright  winter's 
afternoon.  As  the  faithful  Meredith  ap- 
peared in  answer  to  the  well-known  sum- 
mons, her  master  plunged  into  the  subject 
by  saying, 

"  Take  you  the  key  of  the  plate-chest, 
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Meredith,  and  bring  me  here  the  inlaid 
Indian  jewel-box,  in  which  your  dear 
mistress'  valuables  were  put  away.  They 
will  all  be  my  niece's  when  I  am  gone, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  a  selection  to 
present  her  with  on  this  occasion." 

Mrs.  Meredith  hesitated — she  hardly 
knew  what  might  be  the  eflPect  on  her 
master  of  thus  putting  aside  the  veil  which 
had  hitherto  so  carefully  shrouded  the 
past ;  but,  upon  his  saying  impatiently, 
"  Make  haste  !"  she  went  off  on  her  errand, 
with  an  awe-struck  expression  of  counte- 
nance, saying  to  herself: 

''  Poor  dear  old  gentleman  !  who  could 
have  believed  that  his  illness  would  have 
changed  him  so  completely." 

The  small  Indian  cabinet  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  which  had  been  Mr.  Tre- 
vylian's  own  gift  to  his  bride,  was  brought 
in,  and  placed  on  the  table  which  always 
stood  at  his  right  side ;  and  he  proceeded 
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to  unlock  it  witli  a  trembling,  uncer- 
tain hand.  It  contained  numerous  little 
drawers,  lined  either  with  cedar  wood,  or 
with  the  richest  velvet,  intended  as  re- 
ceptacles for  jewels  and  other  valuable 
articles  of  feminine  adornment,  or  asso- 
ciation. It  was  touching  to  see  how 
the  trembling  fingers  of  the  old  man 
hovered  lovingly  and  tenderly  over  these 
rehcs  of  a  by-gone  day.  There  were 
packets  of  old  letters,  yellow  and  time- 
stained,  tied  up  with  tarnished  silver 
ribbon,  and  labelled  "  Letters  fi^om  my 
dear  Gilbert  before  we  were  married ;" 
and  there  was  one  very  thin  packet,  tied 
in  the  same  way,  and  labelled  "Letters 
from  my  dear  husband,  during  a  week's 
absence  in  London."  It  was  the  only 
period  of  separation  that  their  happy  mar- 
ried hfe  had  ever  known.  One  drawer 
was  dedicated  exclusively  to  those  tender 
tokens  which  loving  hands  so  fondly  pre- 
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serve,  and  wliicli  in  after  years  smite  so 
desolately  upon  bereaved,  living  hearts. 

"  Only  aivomans  hair.''  Whatpatlios  in 
the  words  whicli  were  wrung  from  a  heart 
of  iron,  by  one  poor,  dim,  tarnished  relic, 
of  which  none  knew  the  secret  but  he 
whose  hand  traced  the  bitterly  suggestive 
words.  Only  one  of  these  relics  did  Mr. 
Trevylian  open,  and  that  was  one  which 
contained  a  lock  of  soft  golden  hair,  still 
bright,  still  shining,  still  child-like,  which 
was  labelled  "  Baby's  hair,"  with  the  date 
of  the  day  and  the  month  when  it  was 
severed  from  the  tender  little  head.  There 
were  many  other  such  packets,  labelled 
in  the  round,  open  characters  of  Mrs.  Tre- 
vylian's  hand,  ''  Gilbert's  hair,"  ''  Mabel's 
hair,"  "  my  mother's  hair,"  et  cetera,  et 
cetera ;  but  the  only  one  which  Mr. 
Trevyhan's  trembling  fingers  unfolded, 
was  that  one  with  the  writing,  ''  Baby's 
hair." 
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It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  tears  gather  in 
the  old  man's  eyes,  as  he  tried  to  take  up 
the  little  silken  curl,  and  incontinently 
dropped  it,  and  cried  over  it  like  a  child. 
The  faithful  old  creature  beside  him 
soothed  him  as  she  would  have  soothed  a 
child,  and  replacing  the  treasure  in  the 
paper  which  had  enclosed  it  for  so  many 
long  years,  said, 

"  There,  there,  it  is  all  right  now.  I 
knew  it  would  be  too  much  for  him,  poor 
dear,  poor  dear  !"  and  these  last  words  she 
kept  repeating  to  herself  whilst  stroking 
the  helpless  hand.  The  right  hand  that  had 
been  so  strong  when  that  lock  was  severed 
from  the  baby  head,  the  right  hand  that 
had  never  extended  in  parting  blessing 
over  the  same  head  now  mouldering  in  a 
nameless  grave. 

It  was  a  sad  picture ;  but  it  is  such  a 
one  as  we  have  all  seen,  or  shall  see,  one 
day  or  another ;  it  is  such  a  one  as  might 
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be  witnessed  every  day,  and  it  is  of  no  use 
turning  from  it,  as  tliougli  sucli  pictures 
existed  not. 

The  feeling  itself  was  transient  and 
fleeting  as,  thank  God  !  such  feelings  must 
be  in  age ;  and  the  sacred  little  drawer 
having  been  closed  by  the  old  servant's 
thoughtful  hand,  Mr.  Trevylian  con- 
tinued his  search  for  some  rich  ornament 
to  deck  the  beauty,  which  had  relighted  in 
his  breast  the  almost  expired  spark  of 
hope.  The  one  which  he  selected  as  the 
gem  of  the  collection  was  a  pearl  neck- 
lace, from  which  depended  a  miniature  set 
round  with  brilliants.  The  miniature  was 
that  of  Mabel  Trevylian,  and  it  had  been 
her  mother's  most  valued  treasure;  the 
gift  of  her  husband,  and  the  portrait  of 
her  idolized  child,  brought  back  from  town 
after  the  week's  sojourn  recorded  before. 

Young   as  she  had  been  when  the  un- 
fortunate event   took   place  which  broke 
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the  hearts  of  her  parents,  and  for  all  they 
knew  had  crushed  and  blighted  her  own, 
several  miniatures  had  been  painted  of  her 
by  an  artist  who,  born  at  the  country  town 
of  Elminster,  had  made  both  name  and 
fame  in  London  by  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and  who  on  his  annual  visits  to 
his  native  place  was  eagerly  employed  by 
the  country  aristocracy,  to  immortalize  the 
charms  of  the  ladies  of  their  respective 
houses.  Mabel's  beauty,  as  I  have  said 
before,  had  been  made  the  object  of  a 
foolish  pride  in  the  hearts  of  her  indul- 
gent parents,  and  they  never  missed  any  op- 
portunity which  chance  might  throw  in  their 
way  of  procuring  a  fac-simile  of  her  sweet 
face.  It  was  this  weakness  on  their  part 
which  had  led  to  her  subsequent  fate,  and 
to  her  flight  with  the  handsome  painter, 
which  had  brought  so  much  misery  to  the 
inmates  of  the  hitherto  peaceful  Rectory 
at  King's  Baynard. 
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After  gazing  for  a  few  moments  on 
tlie  picture  of  his  lost  cliild,  lie  closed 
the  case,  which  he  placed  at  his  right 
hand,  and  proceeded  to  select  one  or 
two  more  jewels,  of  less  worth  and 
beauty  than  the  crowning  one  of  all, 
but  still  valuable  additions  to  the  jewel 
box  of  the  Trevylian  heiress. 

''  That  will  do,"  he  said,  at  last,  as 
he  added  a  fine  ruby  ring  to  the  list, 
and  then  sank  back  in  his  chair,  rather 
exhausted  with  the  unwonted  exertion 
and  excitement  of  his  afternoon's  work. 
*'  Take  away  the  box,  Meredith,  and  let 
me  know  when  Miss  Trevylian  comes 
in." 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  young  lady 
appeared ;  her  cheeks  suffused  with  a 
bright,  happy  flush,  and  a  light  in  her 
hazel  eyes,  which  spoke  of  inward  happi- 
ness, too  deep  for  words.  The  vista 
was    opening    out  ;     she    had    met    Mr. 
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Baynard  accidentallj,  on  her  part,  but 
with  design  in  liis  ;  and  he  had  said  words 
to  her  that  could  only  have  been  dic- 
tated by  springing  affection  on  his  side, 
to  which  she  had  listened  with  blushes 
on  her  cheeks,  and  tears  in  her  eyes, 
thus  betraying  her  own  secret  to  him. 
But  he  had  not  proposed  to  Mary  Tre- 
vylian  on  that  sunny  winter's  afternoon; 
it  was  not  as  an  affianced  wife,  that  she 
presented  herself,  glowing  with  spirits 
and  beauty  in  her  Uncle's  room  after  that 
-memorable  meeting. 

Mrs.  Town-Eden  would  have  warned 
her,  had  she  been  able,  on  the  very 
threshold  of  her  joyous  exultation.  "  Be- 
ware !  trust  him  not,  he  is  fooling  thee;" 
and  the  cynical  old  lady  who  performed 
the  optical  gymnastic  of  seeing  with  *'  half 
an  eye,"  would  have  croaked  in  chorus, 
*'He  means  nothing,  my  dear;"  and  Mar- 
garet Town-Eden,  with  haughty  Hp  and 
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flashing  eye,  would  have  quenched  the 
new-born  hope  in  Mary's  breast,  by  say- 
ing, '^  Once  it  was  so  with  me." 

But  I  am  glad  as  it  was,  that  she  was 
not  subjected  to  such  withering  influences, 
and  that  she  enjoyed  "  Love's  young 
dream,"  in  the  full  blush  of  its  rosy  glad- 
ness, without  a  doubt  as  to  the  honour,  or 
to  the  unfathomed  meaning  of  her  gentle 
knighte,  "young  John."  I  am  glad 
to  repeat  that  it  was  so.  For  the  sake 
of  the  great  precept,  "  Love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself,"  let  each  one's  prayer 
for  his  neighbour  be,  may  joy  be  all  joy 
while  it  lasts;  cold-eyed  philosophy  will 
make  her  appearance  on  the  stage  soon 
enough — some  bitter  lesson  must  have  been 
got  by  heart,  before  we  take  her  in  youth's 
spring-time  as  our  friend  and  guide. 

Mary  was  very  happy,  and  the  sunshine 
that  beamed  from  her  eyes,  seemed  to 
communicate  some  glad  news  to  her  Uncle's 
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mind,  keen  upon  the  one  object  which 
now  engrossed  all  its  remainiDg  power 
of  concentration.  He  looked  up  at  her 
smilingly,  and  with  a  word  of  endearment 
on  his  lips ;  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
kneeling  beside  him,  and  her  warm  young 
arms  were  wound  caressingly  round  his 
neck. 

"  Have  I  been  too  long  away.  Uncle 
Gilbert  ?"  she  said.  "  Have  you  been 
wondering  where  I  was  ?'* 

"  No,  indeed,  dear  child ;  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  rather  congratulated  myself 
upon  your  absence,  for  I  have  been  pre- 
paring a  surprise." 

"  A  surprise  !  for  me  ?'*  she  said, 
quickly,  and  looking  up.  She  was 
still  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sweet 
surprise  she  had  experienced  so  lately, 
which  had  let  in  such  a  flood  of  sunlight 
upon  her  soul.  ''Another!  to-day?'*  she 
added,  murmuring  this  time  softly  to  her- 
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self;  but  her  Uncle  caught  the  sense  of 
the  words,  and  his  blood  gave  a  feeble 
throb  in  his  veins,  as  he  felt  that  his 
last  hope  in  the  world  where  the  dearest 
he  had  ever  known  had  been  so  cruelly 
shipwrecked,  was  on  the  eve  of  fulfil- 
ment. 

''  We  must  have  the  candles,  child, 
before  my  surprise  can  be  brought  to 
light,"  Mr.  Trevylian  remarked,  uncon- 
sciously emphasising  the  my  ;  and  before 
Mary  rang  for  the  candles,  she  pressed 
her  rosy  lips  to  the  withered,  fallen  cheek, 
saying,  as  she  did  so, 

"  Oh  !  Uncle,  I  am  so  happy  at  Eang's 
Baynard.  You  are  all  too  kind  to  me 
here.  Aunt  Dorothy  will  find  me  dread- 
fully spoilt  when  I  go  back  to  Bracken- 
lea." 

"  It  is  your  own  fault,  my  pretty  darling, 
all  your  own  fault,  you  leave  us  no  option 
in  the  matter.     I  hope  you  will  never  be 
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more  spoilt  in  your  spoiling  than  you  are 
now,"  he  added  sadly  enough,  as  the 
\4sion  of  the  wayward  httle  beauty,  who 
had  left  his  home  desolate  so  many  long 
years  ago,  came  back  to  him  like  a  face  in 
a  dream. 

"  Now  we  must  have  the  candles,"  he 
went  on,  ''  there  is  some  more  spoiling  to 
be  done ;  but  first  I  should  recommend 
that  you  take  off  your  hat  and  shawl,  this 
room  is  warm  and  you  came  out  of  the 
cold  air." 

"  Not  cold,  Uncle  Gilbert,"  said  Mary 
to  herself,  as  she  ran  lightly  up  stairs. 
"  It  was  not  cold  to  me — to  us,"  she 
added,  correcting  herself,  "  oh  !  this  happy, 
happy  day!" 

The  folloAving  Thursday  brought  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  according  to  promise,  to  the 
Rectory,  to  take  back  Miss  Trevyhan 
as  her  guest  to  Vavasour  Park.  Her  maid 
and  the  indispensable  *'  things"  were  to 
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follow  in  their  wake ;  but  witli  a  woman's 
fine  tact  and  sympathy,  Mrs.  Yavasour 
thought  by  personally  escorting  her,  to 
soften  down  the  shyness  which  so  young 
a  girl  would  naturally  feel,  in  arriving  at 
a  great  house  full  of  company  by  her- 
self 

''  You  will  soon  feel  quite  at  home  with 
me,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  they  drove 
off  together ;  Mrs.  Yavasour  in  this  in- 
stance assuming  the  reins,  and  showing, 
notwithstanding  her  humility,  much  skill 
in  the  management  of  her  blood  bays. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
cannot  tell  how  kind  I  think  it  of  you, 
to  ask  me  to  Yavasour,"  Mary  added  ;  and 
her  glowing  countenance  raised  to  that  of 
her  companion  as  she  spoke,  proved  that 
hers  was  not  the  mere  conventional  lan- 
guage dictated  by  courtesy  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world. 

"  Many  people  would  say  that  the  kind- 
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nes^  was  all  on  the  other  side,"  answered 
Ninon,"  you  would  be  an  acquisition  in 
any  society." 

Miss  Trevylian  blushed  deeply  under 
this  praise ;  but  it  agitated  her  very 
pleasurably  nevertheless.  Not  that  mere 
personal  vanity,  was,  or  ever  had  been  an 
element  in  her  nature ;  her  beauty  in  the 
abstract  had  little  or  no  value  in  her  eyes, 
but  as  a  means  of  assuring  for  her  the 
good-will  and  the  affection  of  others,  she 
had  of  late  learnt  to  prize  it.  Unacknow- 
ledged to  herself,  the  great  wish  to  see  whe- 
ther her  own  fascinations  would  stand  the 
tast  of  comparison  in  Mr.  Baynard's  opinion, 
had  made  this  invitation  to  Vavasour  so  pa- 
latable to  her.  She  could  not  help  imagining 
to  herself,  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  be  es- 
teemed the  first  by  him,  in  so  brilliant  and 
refined  a  circle ;  and  the  flattering  voice  of 
womanly  intuition  whispered  to  her  that 
such  would  be  the  case.      There  was  an- 
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other  reason  also  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
companionship  which  had  now  become  so 
precious  to  both.  The  very  absence  of 
any  controlling,  or  sanctioning  influence 
in  the  home  Hfe  at  the  Eectory,  built  up  a 
mental  and  invisible  barrier,  impossible  to 
pass.  What  would  have  been  innocent 
and  correct  enough,  under  the  eye  of  a 
mother,  a  brother  or  even  a  sister,  in  the 
way  of  ever  recurring  meetings  between 
these  young  lovers,  whose  faith  had  not 
been  absolutely  pledged  in  words,  partook, 
Mary  told  herself,  of  the  nature  of  clan- 
destine, or  stolen  interviews,  when  in- 
dulged in  with  no  such  witnesses;  and 
although  she  felt  that  they  were  wonderfully 
pleasant,  she  also  felt  that  they  must  have 
limits  and  boundaries.  This  was  what 
Mrs.  Vavasour  had  guessed,  when  in  the 
kindness  of  her  heart  she  had  invited 
the  two  so  vitally  interested,  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the   fact   of  her   sanctioning 
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presence,  and  of  the  proverbial  solitude  of 
a  crowd. 

As  they  drove  by  the  lodge  gates  at 
King's  Baynard,  the  idiot  face  looked  out 
upon  them,  and  Mrs.  Yavasour  repeated 
to  her  companion  her  strange  conceit,  with 
regard  to  its  being  in  some  respects  hke 
the  face  of  an  angel. 

"I  also  see  a  curious  likeness  in 
it,"  Miss  Trevylian  remarked,  blushing 
rosy  red  as  she  did  so.  "  I  think  that  boy 
is  like  Mr.  Baynard." 

"My  dear  child,"  exclaimed  Ninon, 
starting  and  checking  the  tender  mouths 
of  her  steeds  rather  too  suddenly 
for  their  equanimity.  "  What  an  extra- 
ordinary idea  !  Are  you  not  a  little  too 
hard  upon  Mr.  Baynard  ?"  she  added, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  as  the  bays  settled 
themselves  again  into  a  swinging  trot, 
which  her  sudden  movement  had  broken 
into  a  manege  caper,  for  a  moment  or  two. 
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"Not  harder  than  you  were  upon  the 
angel,  Mrs.  Yavasour,"  answered  Mary, 
with  such  quaint  readiness,  that  her  com- 
panion felt  the  conviction  flash  across  her, 
that  it  was  no  mere  bread  and  butter 
school  girl  whom  she  had  taken  under 
her  wing  for  the  time  being,  a  fact  which 
brought  great  pleasure  to  her  joyous, 
genial  nature. 

"  No !"  she  answered,  handling  the 
reins  very  carefully,  '*but  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  hard  on  the  angel,  as  you  call 
it ;  it  is  the  far  away  unearthly  look  that  I 
was  thinking  of  when  I  talked  of  the  resem- 
blance ;  and  '  young  John'  is  all  flash  and 
fire,  giving  one  the  idea  of  the  intellect 
being  concentrated  here — do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  to  express  ?" 

''Perfectly,"  was  the  answer;  "but 
there  is  another  expression,  which  comes 
over  his  face  at  times,  and  then  it  is  that 
the  boy  at  the  gate  is  like  him." 
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Mrs.  Vavasour  remembered  the  expres- 
sion of  adoring,  confiding  love  with  which 
the  idiot  boy  had  gazed  up  into  "  young 
John's "  face,  and  she  began  to  think 
that  she  understood  how  there  might  be 
a  likeness  in  that.  She  was  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two,  wondering  whether  Mrs. 
Town-Eden's  sharp  judgment  had  been 
founded  upon  undeniable  fact,  and  whether 
in  indulging  the  feminine  instinct  of  being 
an  accessory  to  a  flirtation,  she  had  not 
thoughtlessly  risked  the  sacrifice  of  this 
young  girl's  peace  of  mind.  Indulging 
another  feminine  instinct,  she,  therefore, 
resolved  to  probe  a  little  farther,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  how  far  things  had 
gone  between  Mr.  Baynard  and  Miss 
Trevylian,  and  whether  her  affections  were 
already  bestowed  in  that  quarter  or  not. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  began,  "  that  owing 
to  Mr.  Trevylian' s  illness,  you  have  not 
made  many  acquaintances  in  this  neigh- 
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bourhood,  with  the  exception  of  "young 
Jolin "  himself,  and  he  would  he  the 
very  last  to  sing  his  own  praises,  or 
to  tell  you  how  very  much  hked  he 
is." 

'^  My  Uncle  has  told  me  so,"  answered 
Mary,  rather  shyly,  "  but  he,  perhaps,  is 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.  He  could  not 
care  more  for  him,  if  he  were  his  own 
son.  Can  you  tell  me,  Mrs.  Vavasour," 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  why  every  one 
calls  him  by  a  nickname?"  She  never 
would  allow  the  hated  cognomen  to  pass 
her  own  lips,  except,  as  Mrs.  Vavasour 
would  have  said,  it  came  out  unawares. 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  my  dear,"  was  the 
reply,  "  he  had  been  so  christened  before 
I  came  to  Vavasour.  I  think  it  was  more 
in  affection  than  anything  else ;  as  I  told 
you  before,  he  is  a  universal  favourite. 
Perhaps/*  she  added,  feeling  her  way 
here,  "  people  felt  that  the  name  of  Bay- 
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nard  was  the  least  attractive  thing  that  he 
possessed." 

"  It  is  hard  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  name 
upon  him,"  said  Mary,  thoughtfully,  **  es- 
pecially as  he  is  wrapped  up  heart  and 
soul  in  King's  Bay  nard.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  the  first  Lady  Bay- 
nard,  Mrs.  Vavasour  ?" 

Here  was  the  old  question  again,  which 
had  been  ringing  of  late  in  every  one's 
ears.  Enquiringly,  suggestively,  sardoni- 
cally, carelessly,  it  was  the  question  which 
everybody  had  asked,  and  which  nobody 
had  answered,  and  which  began  to  haunt 
Mrs.  Vavasour  Hke  a  fevered  dream.  She 
had  even  begun  to  wonder  in  her  own 
mind  whether  an  answer  would  ever  be 
forthcoming,  and  whether  the  evil  ends 
of  the  abandoned  woman  whose  arts  she 
had  learned  to  dread,  would  be  wrought 
out  through  the  non-solution  of  the 
mystery,    whose   importance    late    events 
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had  so  mucli  tended  to  increase.  Slie 
answered  Miss  Trevylian's  question  with 
a  careless  negative.  She  was  determined 
not  to  be  the  one  to  cast  fuel  on  the  heap 
of  combustibles  which  the  growing  curiosity 
of  a  neighbourhood  had  amassed,  ready  to 
be  hghted  by  the  mere  slip  of  an  unwary, 
or  an  overwary  tongue. 

The  society  which  she  had  lately  entered 
was  so  entirely  new  to  her,  that  she  felt 
oppressed  at  first  by  the  great  weight,  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  of  other  people's 
concerns.  The  existence,  or  non-existence, 
of  twenty  Lady  Baynards,  would  not  have 
occupied  the  thoughts  and  tongues  of  the 
monde  either  of  Paris,  London,  or  any  of 
the  other  great  capitals  of  Europe,  in 
which  Ninon's  butterfly  life  had  been 
passed.  ''  Young  John "  himself  would 
have  been  accepted  on  the  strength  of 
his  own  claims,  and  would  not  have  been 
crushed   under   the  weight  of  the  family 
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dishonour,  which  had  stopped  so  far  short 
of  his  own  honourable  career.  Ninon 
was  doubly  sore  on  this  point  herself, 
in  her  new-born  consciousness  of  a  second 
Lady  Baynard,  and  she  could  not  bear, 
even  from  her  husband's  lips,  any  slur 
cast  upon  the  heir  on  the  score  of  his 
parentage. 

"  Poor  fellow,  it  is  no  fault  of  his,"  she 
would  say,  whilst  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  lip  trembled  like  a  leaf  at  the  whis- 
per of  the  approaching  storm ;  ''I  would 
rather,  here  in  England,  be  the  bad  son 
of  an  exemplary  father,  than  the  good 
son  of  a  man  with  a  bad  name.  You  are 
less  yourselves  than  your  fathers — your 
ancestors,  as  you  call  them.  Mon  Dieu ! 
let  a  man  be  himself." 

This  was  ever  the  energetic  finale  of 
Ninon's  exposition  of  the  English  law 
of  primogeniture,  and  the  social  law  which 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  more  severely 
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upon  tlie  heads  of  tlie  cliildren  tlia.n  upon 
their  own.  But  Mnon's  declaration,  en- 
ergetic as  it  was,  could  no  more  stay  the 
babble  of  tongues  in  Elminster  and  the 
neighbourhood,  than  a  child's  mud-built 
dam  could  stay  the  mountain  torrent, 
swelled  and  storm-ridden,  in  the  fury  of 
its  mid-career.  She  felt  herself  taking 
warmly  to  the  young  girl,  who,  she  fore- 
saw, was  capable  of  amusing,  as  well  as 
interesting  her,  a  sure  road  to  the  favour 
of  the  Hvely  Frenchwoman. 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Vavasour  Park, 
she  found  herself  in  the  act  of  doing  what 
she  hardly  ever  had  done  before,  which 
was  to  invite  the  acquaintance  of  an  hour 
into  her  own  private  sanctum  of  all,  not 
even  her  boudoir,  but  her  dressing-room, 
where  she  indulged  in  the  French  custom  of 
sipping  hot  fragrant  coffee  or  chocolate  at 
all  sorts  of  unseasonable  hours.  Five  o'clock 
teas    were    then   unknown   amongst    the 
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maidens  and  matrons  of  England,  and  the 
fashionable  dinner  hour  was  half-past  six. 

"We  will  have  some  coffee,  my  dear, 
after  our  cold  drive,  and  then  you  shall  rest 
till  dinner  time." 

What  a  delightful  little  sanctum  it 
was;  with  the  bright  wood  fire  burning 
so  cheerily,  reflected  in  the  massive  silver 
appurtenances  of  the  dressing-table,  which 
was  regal  in  its  magnificence.  It  realised 
Mary's  day-dreams  with  regard  to  the 
refined  atmosphere  of  Vavasour  Park,  and 
of  the  splendour  of  its  beautiful  mistress. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said,  "  I  should  Hke 
it  of  all  things,  if  you  are  sure  that  I  shall 
not  be  in  your  way." 

The  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Vavasour 
answered  this  question  was  by  bestowing 
a  warm  caress  upon  her  young  companion, 
and  then  taking  both  her  hands  in  her 
own,  and,  looking  earnestly  into  her  bright 
youthful  face,  she  said, 

VOL.   II.  L 
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"  No,  my  child,  I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible that  you  could  be  in  any  one's  way — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  rivalry,  indeed — 
you  would  not  make  a  good  foil." 

There  was  an  unseen  witness  to  the 
pretty  tableau,  which  the  two  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  bright  fire  light  of  that  fairy 
chamber,  and  that  witness  was  Mr. 
Vavasour  himself,  who  stood  at  the  half 
opened  door  of  the  dressing-room,  whither 
he  had  come  in  search  of  his  wife.  He 
had  been  more  than  usually  tender  to  her 
of  late,  since  that  slight  misunderstanding 
with  regard  to  her  visit  to  King's  Bay- 
nard Rectory,  and  the  invitation  so 
cordially  given  to  its  youthful  guest.  He 
was  anxious  to  tell  her  how  completely  he 
had  got  over  the  annoyance  it  had  caused 
him,  and  having  missed  her  on  her  return, 
he  hastened  to  the  dressing-room  which 
was  often  the  scene  of  some  such  confidence 
on  either  side.     Perceiving,  however,  that 
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the  room  was  occupied  by  two  pretty 
women  instead  of  one,  he  beat  a  hasty 
and  undignified  retreat,  and  nearly  fell 
over  Mademoiselle  Victoire  with  the  tray 
of  dehcate  Sevres  china  on  her  way  to  her 
mistress'  room,  which  brought  down  a 
malediction  on  his  head,  concluding  with 
the  words  **  hete  (TAnglais^^  muttered 
between  her  teeth. 

The  appearance  of  Martha,  Miss 
Trevylian's  faithful  maid- servant  in  the 
housekeeper's  room,  had  been  hailed  with 
such  an  outburst  of  derisive  French 
exclamations  on  the  part  of  Made- 
moiselle, owing  to  the  somewhat  anti- 
quated costume  of  that  most  respectable 
person,  that  the  stately  Enghsh  house- 
keeper, who  recognised  the  rights  of  her 
own  order,  had  dismissed  Mademoiselle 
with  the  coffee  and  a  sharp  reproach, 
telling  her  "  That  she  was  not  going  to 
stand    any    of   her    Frenchified    airs    in 

L  2 
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that  house,  let  lier  see  to  it,  that  was  all.'* 
In  consequence  of  this  rebuff.  Ma- 
demoiselle Yictoire  cast  a  most  superci- 
hous  gaze  on  Miss  Trevylian,  as  she 
handed  her  the  coffee  at  her  mistress' 
direction,  expecting  to  see  in  her  a  second 
edition  of  Mistress  Martha,  bound  in 
vellum  instead  of  leather,  when  to  her 
astonishment  her  eyes  lighted  upon  a  coun- 
tenance and  tournure  so  perfect,  that  even 
the  French  woman  forgot  for  a  moment  to 
criticize  the  more  important  matter  of  la 
toilette,  and  exclaimed,  "  Est-il  possible  V 
almost  before  she  was  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Yasavour  kindly  proceeded  to 
make  her  young  guest  an  fait  with  the 
party  who  were  to  assemble  at  Vavasour 
that  night,  some  of  whom  had  already 
come,  while  others  were  momentarily 
expected. 

"  First  and  foremost,"  she  said,  "  there 
are  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Silchester, 
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or  rather  the  Duchess  and  the  Duke,  for 
he  is  a  nonentity ;  and  the  Ladies  Char- 
lotte and  Sophia  Brandon.  They  are 
dreadful  sticks,  my  dear,  what  you 
English  call  'very  nice,'  which  always 
makes  me  think  of  something  to  eat. 
Then  there  is  Lord  Brandon,  the  heir  to 
the  title,  who  is  clever  and  satirical,  but 
not  nice  at  all :  don't  let  him  fall  in  love 
with  you,  or  he  will  bore  you  to  death — 
for  the  burden  of  his  discourse,  and  the 
god  of  his  idolatry  is  the  personal 
pronoun  '  I.'  He  '  Xs'  me  into  a  fury 
sometimes;  so  mind,  I  have  warned  you. 
You  will  be  persecuted,  too,  by  that 
delicious  old  dandy,  Colonel  Fermor,  who 
always  takes  the  youngest  woman  in  the 
room  under  his  gracious  patronage.  He 
is  intensely  artificial,  perfectly  well 
mannered,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  with 
a  dash  of  ill-nature,  that  stands  him 
in  good  stead  for  wit.     You  must  be  civil 
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to  Colonel  Fermor,  or  he  will  put  it 
about  that  you  "  are  deuced  over-rated," 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  Miss 
Town-Eden,  or  some  one  manifestly  your 
inferior ,  taken  up  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
'pique  against  you. 

"  Then  there  is  the  ex-consul  from 
some  outlandish  place,  which  I  cannot 
attempt  to  pronounce,  Mr.  de  Mortemaine, 
who  wants  to  marry  Lady  Sophia 
Brandon ;  but  there  is  a  report  abroad 
that  he  has  a  wife  somewhere,  and  the 
Duchess  naturally  fights  shy  of  him ;  and 

there  are  Lord  ,  and  Sir ,  and 

Mr.   ,"    she   added,    mentioning    by 

name  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
day  ;  but  as  our  history  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  private  Hfe  of  these  great  states- 
men, and  as  their  personal  pecuharities 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description 
here,  Mrs.  Vasavour's  jpiqiiante  remarks 
respecting  them  will  be  better  suppressed. 
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"  Then  there  is  last,  not  least  in  my 
estimation,  your  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Baynard ;  I  must  not  call 
him  '  young  John'  "  she  added,  smiling ; 
'^  and  to  him  at  least  you  will  need  no 
introduction.  I  will  see  that  he  takes  you 
in  to  dinner,  for  I  do  not  like  any  one  to 
feel  strange  in  my  house. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  I  will  show  you  your 
room,  and  you  shall  rest  until  the  dressing 
beU  rings.  I  will  call  for  you  as  I  go  down." 

''  What  a  dear  creature  she  is  !"  said 
Mary  to  herself  impulsively,  before  ring- 
ing the  bell  for  faithful  Martha,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  ignor- 
ing outwardly,  but  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  stony  glance  of 
the  indomitable  "  Mademoiselle,"  who 
silenced  as  far  as  words  went,  was  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  outward  woman  of 
good  Mrs.  Martha  the  battery  of  her 
tremendous  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  blazing  brightnesse  of  her  beanty's  beame, 

And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshiny  face, 

To  tell,  were  as  to  strive  against  the  streame  ; 

My  ragged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace 

Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 

Ne  wonder :  for  her  own  deare  loved  knighte. 

All  were  she  daily  with  himselfe  in  place, 

Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestiall  sighte ; 

Oft  had  he  seen  her  faire,  but  never  so  faire  dight." 

SPENCER. 

THERE  are  seasons  and  places  whicli 
seem  to  exact  from  us  our  very  ut- 
most in  bringing  all  that  we  liave  of 
value  in  tlie  world's  market  to  the  sur- 
face of  society.  Where  beauty  becomes 
more  lustrous,  wit  more  brilHant,  talent 
more  fascinating,  and  genius  more  divine. 
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The  drawing-room  at  Vavasour  was  a 
place  pre-eminently  fitted  to  make  every- 
one wlio  had  social  talents  or  gifts  at 
his  command,  bring  forth  his  best;  for 
there  was  a  luxury  of  refinement  about 
the  atmosphere,  which  acted  hke  a  spell 
upon  the  mental  sense,  and  which  forced 
into  life,  as  it  were,  the  most  dehcate 
and  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  soul.  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  with  exquisite  taste,  had  re- 
moved nothing  from  the  grand  old  room 
which  was  in  such  good  keeping  with 
the  name  which  her  husband  bore.  It 
was  in  minor  things  only  that  she 
brought  her  womanly  hand  to  bear,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  rare  china,  in 
the  choice  and  colouring  of  the  hot- 
house plants,  renewed  daily,  and  always 
selected  by  herself. 

It  was  in  these  few  masterly  touches, 
that  it  was  made  evident  to  the  observer 
that    there   was   some   ruling    spirit  pre- 
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siding  over  the  perfect  ensemble,  and 
regulating  the  harmony  which  so  charmed 
his  eye ;  and  it  was  in  such  only,  that  Ninon 
interfered  in  the  arrangement  of  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Vavasour,  to  which  she  had 
brought  the  crowning  ornament — ^herself. 

There  was  little  doubt,  but  that  every 
body  assembled  within  its  walls  felt  more 
or  less  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  rough,  fox-hunting  squires,  without 
apparently  a  spark  of  poetry  in  their 
souls,  yielded  somewhat  to  its  influence, 
and  to  the  humanizing  tendency  of  art's 
master  chord. 

As  Miss  Trevyhan  entered  it  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  arm  of  her  lovely 
hostess,  a  very  keen  sensation  of  plea- 
sure shot  through  her  heart,  always  alive 
to  the  influence  of  beauty,  and  she  felt 
more  confidence  in  her  own  chance  of 
success,  from  the  animation  with  which 
she  knew  it   would  inspire  her.      None 
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of  the  ladies  of  tlie  party  had  as  yet 
made  their  appearance.  The  white-haired 
old  Duke,  who,  if  he  could  do  nothing 
else,  looked  every  inch  a  peer,  was  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  the  dandy 
Colonel  Fermor.  Lord  Brandon  was 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,  under 
the  pretence  of  carrying  on  a  conver- 
sation with  ''  yo^iig  John,"  which, 
started  in  whatever  channel,  was  certain, 
ere  long,  to  lose  itself  in  the  sea  of 
egotism,  and  be  drowned  in  the  im- 
mensity of  an  *'  I." 

Mr.  Yavasour  and  Lord  were  en- 
gaged in  deep  discussion  of  such  an  official 
nature,  as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  the 
uninitiated  in  the  political  history  of  the 
day;  but  as  his  wife  entered  the  room, 
accompanied  by  her  beautiful  guest,  he 
immediately  advanced,  and  requested  the 
honour  of  an  introduction.  Mrs.  Yava- 
sour, who  knew  well  every  expression  of 
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his  face,  saw  witli  delight  that  the  beauty 
of  Miss  Trevjhan  was  not  without  its 
influence  upon  him,  and  the  greetings 
and  introductions  over,  she  noticed  that 
as  he  stood  again  in  his  favourite  position 
by  the  mantel-piece,  that  he  was  closely 
watching  her,  although  an  unconcerned 
observer  would  have  only  perceived  that, 
in  accordance  with  a  rooted  habit  of  his, 
he  was  stroking  his  chin. 

But  there  was  another  who  saw  Miss 
Trevylian  for  the  first  time  that  day,  in 
the  position  which  she  was  calculated  to 
adorn,  surrounded  by  the  society  which 
her  youth  and  temperament  made  her 
so  thoroughly  appreciate  and  enjoy.  If 
he  had  thought  her  beautiful  in  the 
high,  dark,  winter  dress  which  he 
had  hitherto  seen  her  in,  what  did 
he  think  of  her,  when  in  fairy 
splendour,  she  dazzled  him  with  the 
richness  of    her    faultless    toilette,   when 
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the  pearl-white  transparent  skin,  and 
statue-like  symmetry  of  her  neck  and 
arras  added  to  the  fascination  of 
the  angel's  face,  which  had  already 
made  him  her  slave.  He  had  loved  her 
very  dearly  before,  and  it  is  happy  for 
both  parties  concerned,  when  admiration 
is  the  effect,  rather  than  the  cause  of 
the  nobler  passion.  Happy  the  woman 
who  has  heard  from  her  lover's  lips  the 
words  "I  love,"  before  he  talks  to  her 
of  that  fleeting  thing,  her  beauty,  which 
to  genuine  affection,  is  merely  valuable 
as  a  type  of  the  soul. 

A  woman's  name  is  so  sacred  a  thing  to  a 
man  like  Mr.  Baynard,  that  he  could  not 
have  brooked  the  canvassing  the  personal 
appearance  of  his  "  peerless  maid,"  as  he 
could  have  canvassed  that  of  some  mere 
beauty,  as  he  had  talked  for  instance  to 
Margaret's  school-fellow  about  the  charms 
of  the  damsel  who  had  inspired  no  senti- 
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ment  in  Ms  heart.  But,  nevertlieless,  it 
was  as  honey  to  his  soul  to  reaUze,  as  an 
after  thought,  that  all  men  must  acknow- 
ledge that  his  love  was  fair  to  look  upon, 
a  graceful  beautiful  creature, 

"  Wtom  to  look  on  was  to  love  her 
Love  but  her  and  love  for  ever." 

He  experienced  this  sentiment  himself, 
and  felt  one  proud  throb  of  exultation  in 
recalling  the  smile,  the  blush,  and  the 
tear,  with  which  she  had  listened  to  him 
on  the  day  when  he  had  first  told  her 
that  he  loved  her,  not  in  so  many  direct 
words,  but  in  one  of  those  earnest  sen- 
t-ences,  which  like  the  sudden  put- 
ting aside  of  a  veil  reveals  for  a 
moment  the  working  of  the  life  be- 
neath, leaving  an  impression  as  vivid, 
as  that  of  some  object  revealed  out 
of  darkness,  in  a  flash  of  electric 
light. 
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He  took  up  his  station  at  once  at  her 
side,  and  upon  Mrs.  Vavasour's  leaving 
them  to  do  the  honours  to  the  arrivinof 
guests,  she  said,  laying  her  hand  hghtly 
upon  Mr.  Baynard's  arm,  with  the  inno- 
cent freedom  of  manner  which  was  one  of 
her  greatest  attractions  ;  ''  You  two  must 
go  in  to  dinner  together,  I  always  arrange 
these  matters  beforehand."  So  there  was 
a  chance  of  two  hours  of  Elysian  bhss  for 
these  two  young  people,  who  had  never 
enjoyed  so  unconstrained  a  meeting  before, 
and  who  had  blessed  their  fair  hostess  in 
their  hearts,  for  her  feminine  insight  into 
the  hardly  acknowledged  secret  which 
those  hearts  contained. 

Besides  the  guests  staying  in  the  house, 
there  were  some  who  had  been  invited  to 
dine  only,  and  amongst  these,  was  one 
whose  original  character  deserves  at  least 
a  paragraph  to  himself. 

Dr.  Quintain,  was  the  family  physician 
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of  all  the  great  families  in  Elminster  and  the 
neighbourhood.      He  was  a  man  of  whom 
contemporary    criticism    had    said,    that, 
at  the  meetings  of  some  scientific  associa- 
tion of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  aston- 
ished his  brother  medicos  in  the  morning 
bj  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  in  the 
evening,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.     His 
Horace  and  the  pharmacopoeia  were  alike  at 
his  finger's  ends,  and  he  seldom  missed 
the  opportunity  of  a  happy  pun,  a  good 
story,  or  an  apt  quotation,  besides  being 
great  in  improvised  odes  upon  the  beauty 
and  graces   of  the  far-famed  beauties  of 
Dereford shire.     He  was  rather  overwhelm- 
ing in  society  in  which  he  was  quite  at  ease, 
but  at  Yavasour  he  was   subdued  by  the 
all  pervading  spell  of  refinement,  and  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  master 
minds,    which  kept    one  another   on   the 
stretch,  and  which  did  not  admit  of  the 
superfluity  of  animation  which  according 
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to  modern  slang  dialect  often  lets 
itself  off  in  sallies  of  promiscuous 
''chaff." 

"  The  Doctor  is  very  good  company — 
clever  fellow,  the  Doctor,"  was  the  verdict 
of  some  greater  man  than  himself,  whom 
he  had  helped  to  a  quotation  and  the  best 
cut  of  the  venison  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
no  dinner  party  was  considered  complete 
without  the  genial  Doctor's  presence,  with- 
in ten  miles  of  Elminster,  which  he  made 
his  boundary  hue  in  respect  to  dining 
out. 

With  that  self-imposed  limit.  Dr.  Quin- 
tain seldom  dined  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family  ;  and  every  lady-housekeeper  when 
issuing  invitations  for  a  banquet,  was  cer- 
tain to  conclude  the  list  with,  ''  and  Dr. 
Quintain  of  course." 

He  was  notoriously  clever  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  but  for  one  failing  which  grew 
upon    him    in   his  declining   years   would 
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have  been  as  great  as  lie  was  brilliant.  He 
was,  like  many  other  society  shining- 
men  of  that  day,  too  ardent  a  votary 
of  Bacchus,  and  it  was  a  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged fact  amongst  his  best  and  oldest 
friends,  that  the  message  "  dining  out," 
was  equivalent  to  ''  unsafe  till  next  day  at 
noon."  He  was  as  tender  and  feeling  as 
a  woman  at  the  bed-side  of  age  or  in- 
fancy— and  tears  have  been  seen  stream- 
ing down  his  cheeks,  and  washing  off  the 
rouge,  with  which  I  am  sorry  to  add  he 
repaired  the  ravages  of  time  in  his  hand- 
some face,  as  he  bent  over  some  little 
dying  angel,  whose  sufferings  his  skilled 
hand  had  done  its  best  to  relieve.  The 
poor  old  Doctor  was,  indeed,  in  his  own 
person,  a  satire  on  humanity,  and  like 
many  of  the  most  attractive  natures 
amongst  us,  a  mixture  of  great  evil  and 
great  good — one  of  those  of  whom  men 
say,  he  did  no  one  any  harm  but  himself. 
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It  is  a  wrong,  however,  which  men  have 
ever  found  it  the  hardest  to  forgive  ;  and  for 
the  well-being  of  the  society  it  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  a  kind  action  should 
never  die,  or  a  kind  word  ever  be  for- 
gotten. And  that  we  have  no  right  to  say 
of  anyone,  that  in  his  nature  evil  has 
swamped  tLe  good,  1  maintain  as  I 
plant  a  daisy  on  the  Doctor's  grave,  in 
remembrance  of  the  heartfelt  tears  shed 
for  one  who  was  very  dear  to  me,  and 
which  at  all  events  issued  from  no  cor- 
rupted fount. 

He  was  the  only  one  of  the  guests  with 
whom  Miss  Trevylian  could  claim  a 
previous  acquaintance,  Brackenlea  was 
ten  miles  on  the  other  side  of  Elminster, 
and  Dr.  Quintain  had  been  family  physi- 
cian to  the  Colonel,  whose  constitution  had 
been  ruined  in  the  active  service  of  his 
country,   ever  since  he  had  first  come  to 
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reside  at  the  family  place.  He  entertained 
an  affection  truly  paternal  for  his  young 
and  beautiful  daughter,  to  whom  he  paid 
homage  with  the  chivalry  which  was  a  part 
of  his  nature. 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  he  entered  the 
room  on  the  occasion  in  question,  in  a 
manner  which  might  have  alarmed  "  young 
John,"  had  he  been  a  young  or  a  single 
man,  one  of  the  "  unattached"  as  Colonel 
Fermor  (whose  satirical  turn  had  been 
mentioned  by  Mrs.  Vavasour  when  des- 
cribing her  assembled  guests  to  Miss 
Trevylian)  called  the  single  men  of  the 
county,  known  to  match-making  matrons  by 
the  euphemism  of  eligible  ''  parties."  The 
latter  word  is  French,  I  mean  it  to  be 
understood;  for  written,  it  looks  like 
modern  slang  of  which  those  respectable 
matrons  were  guiltess  as  the  babe  un- 
born. 

''  I  am  so  glad  the  Doctor  is  come,"  she 
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said  innocently  to  Mr.  Baynard,  wlio  had 
seen,  or  rather  heard  more  of  the  least 
pleasing  view  of  his  chameleon-like  cha- 
racter; and  who  was  a  Httle  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  openly-expressed  warmth,  on 
the  part  of  one  in  whom  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  something  of  the  pride  and  a  great 
deal  of  the  tenacity  of  ownership.  Was 
she  not  to  be  his,  and  his  only  ?  What 
difference  should  it  make  to  her  whether 
the  Doctor  had  arrived  or  not  ?  but 
these  newly  awakened  feeHngs  found  no 
more  eloquent  expression  for  their  poig- 
nancy than  in  one  short  monosyllable, 
''  Why  ?" 

"  Because  he  is  the  only  person  I  know 
here,  except  you,  of  course,  and  I  am  so 
fond  of  the  old  Doctor ;  he  attended  dear 
papa  through  his  long  illness — an  illness 
of  years  you  know ;  the  Doctor  and  my- 
self are  the  best  of  friends,  I  assure 
you." 
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Even  as  she  spoke.  Dr.  Quintain  was 
making  his  way  towards  her,  obhvious 
of  the  fact  that  the  Duchess  had 
bowed  to  him,  which  as  there  was  a 
decided  element  of  the  "  tuft  hunter"  in 
his  disposition,  was  a  great  proof  that 
Miss  Trevyhan's  shghtest  nod  was  all 
powerful  with  him.  It  so  happened  that 
notwithstanding  the  long  and  familiar 
intercourse  of  the  Doctor  with  the  inmates 
of  Brackenlea,  that  he  had  never  seen  its 
youthful  heiress  in  the  splendour  of  an 
evening  toilette,  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  admiration,  as,  bowing  low  upon  the 
fair  hand  extended  so  eagerly  towards  him, 
he  murmured, 

"  I  saw  a  vision  pure  and  good 

Of  beautye  brighte  and  womanhoode, 

And  straitway  I  adored." 

Then   turning    to    "  young    John"    he 
greeted  him  in  less  high  flown  language,  but 
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with  a  cordiality  mingled  witli  a  little  over 
fastidiousness,  which  our  hero  imagined  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  patronage,  and  there 
was  therefore  the  suspicion  of  a  snub  in 
the  way  in  which  his  overtures  were  re- 
ceived. 

''  You  do  not  like  my  friend  the  Doctor  ?" 
said  Mary  Trevylian,  looking  up  at  Mr. 
Baynard  with  those  irresistible  eyes  of 
hers,  as  the  well-known  figure  moved 
away  chagrined  rather  than  suppressed, 
by  the  coolness  of  his  reception  in  a 
quarter  where  he  was  anxious  to  make  a 
favourable  impression.  *'You  think  all 
that  spouting  in  bad  taste,  I  daresay,  but 
he  has  known  me  as  a  child,  and  he  would 
say  just  the  same  to  the  Duchess  herself  if 
she  were  young  and " 

"Beautiful,"  said  'young  John,'  smihng 
at  the  idea  of  a  transformation  so  more  than 
even  mentally  possible  ;  "  if  the  Doctor  is 
allowed  to  tell  you  the  truth,   sm^ely  I  may 
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venture  so  far,  and  you  are  really  lovely 
to-night."  Mary's  eyes  kindled  a  little,  but 
she  did  not  reply,  it  was  right  that  he 
should  think  so,  she  thought,  and  that  was 
all.  Vanity,  as  I  have  said  before,  formed 
no  part  of  her  singularly  simple  and  beauti- 
ful nature,  but  she  was  very  susceptible  of 
praise  from  "  lips  that  she  loved." 

As  they  went  in  to  dinner,  she  told  him 
about  the  present  of  pearls ;  about  her 
Uncle's  last  fancy  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  arm-chair;  of  Martha's 
awe  at  being  brought  to  such  a  grand 
house;  of  all  the  trifling  domestic  incidents 
in  which  the  home  life  at  King's  Baynard 
Rectory  had  given  them  a  mutual  interest, 
These  little  confidences  were  sweeter  to 
him  than  any  one  could  imagine  who  had 
not  been,  as  he  had,  totally  destitute  of 
any  home  ties  or  associations  of  his  own  ; 
they  were  the  silver  shrines  of  the  Lares 
of   which   his    life  had  been  hitherto    so 
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barren,  and  he  could  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped  there  and  then.  The 
young  lovers  were  supremely  happy  that 
night. 

During  the  course  of  dinner,  conver- 
sation had  turned  upon  the  more  than 
precarious  state  in  which  the  Whig 
member  for  West  Derefordshire  was 
then  lying.  Dr.  Quintain  had  shaken 
his  head  when  questioned  with  regard  to 
him.  He  was  always  honourably  reticent 
concerning  his  patients,  but  it  was  well 
known  in  Derefordshire  that  no  one  of 
them  had  been  known  to  recover  after 
one  of  these  ominous  agitations  of  the 
Doctor's  sagacious  head.  Mr.  Shirley, 
therefore,  was  looked  upon  from  that  mo- 
ment as  a  man  for  whom  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth, 

"  Down  among  the  dead  men  let  him  lie," 

and  fiercely  began  to  burn  the  fire  of  party 
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in  the  breasts  of  Whig  and  Tory  with 
respect  to  the  important  seat  hkelj  to  bo 
held  on  high  in  their  midst,  to  be  wrestled 
for  by  the  stoutest  and  best  matched  po- 
litical athletes  which  the  county  could 
produce  on  both  sides.  Whig  and  Tory, 
Tory  and  Whig,  had  held  the  seat  alter- 
nately from  time  immemorial,  so  evenly 
were  the  balances  poised,  and  the  Tory 
party  were  sure  in  this  instance  to 
strain  every  nerve  in  favour  of  their  own 
side. 

The  Trevylians  had  been  staunch  in 
the  latter  cause,  and  Colonel  Trevylian 
had  once  stood  for  West  Derefordshire 
but  had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
ten.  Mary's  eyes  flashed  as  she  heard 
her  Whig  neighbours  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  strength  of  their  own  party, 
especially  when  the  lowly  muttered  words 
reached  her  ears,  ''  There's  no  chance  for 
them    unless  they  put  up  '  young   John,' 
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and  thej    say  that  he  would   decline  to 
stand." 

"Is  that  true?"  she  said,  appealingly 
to  the  latter,  fororettinor  that  the  sentence 
which  she  had  caught  must  have  been  in- 
audible to  him,  "  is  it  true  that  you  would 
decline  to  stand  for  West  Derefordsliire  ? 
Oh,  how  I  wish  you  would — you  would  be 
sure  to  be  returned." 

Here  was  a  new  phase  in  the  character 
of  his  peerless  maid  come  to  Hght,  which 
Mr.  Baynard  had  no  more  suspected  than 
he  did  that  the  uplands  of  King's  Bay- 
nard contained  a  volcano  in  their  innocent 
turf-covered  breasts.  He  did  not  know^ 
as  yet  much  of  the  intricacies  and  sub- 
tleties of  the  feminine  heart,  or  guess  the 
force  of  the  power  which  stirs  their  poli- 
tical ardour.  Ambition  is  a  fiercer  flame 
in  the  heart  of  woman  than  of  man  ;  but 
for  themselves  it  is  but  the  reflection  of 
success  that  they  crave.     A  man  is  seldom 
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ambitious  for  another,  especially  if  that 
other  be  a  woman,  and  the  object  of  his 
absorbing  affection.  It  wonld  give  few 
men  pleasure  that  their  wives  should  be 
proclaimed  queens  of  beauty,  song,  litera- 
ture, or  any  of  the  few  arenas  on  which 
women  can  win  their  own  way  to  fame. 
But  to  the  mother,  wife,  or  daughter, 
the  public  success  of  son,  husband,  or 
father  has  an  intoxicating  effect.  It  is 
a  refined  sort  of  selfishness,  counting  the 
veritable  self  as  nought  in  comparison 
with  the  reflected  self  which  it  beholds 
in  the  heart  of  another.  A  woman  throws 
herself  into  her  husband's  career,  and 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  public  on  his 
behalf,  in  noble  oblivion  of  the  prophetic 
voice  of  the  poet, 

"  The  oak  without  the  ivy  would  not  die, 

But  when  the  death-dart  drains  his  rugged  life. 

And  kills  the  oak — it  kills  the  ivy  too." 

*' Young    John"    listened    to    the    in- 
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spiring  words  of  his  beloved,  as  a  war 
horse  to  the  blast  of  the  trumpet;  and 
he  made  a  hastily-formed  resolve  in  his 
own  mind,  that  if  he  should  on  the 
coming  emergency  be  urged  by  his  party 
to  make  a  fight  for  it,  for  West  Dereford- 
shire,  neither  the  dread  of  election  squibs, 
nor  the  warning  of  his  aged  Mentor  should 
prevent  his  entering  the  lists,  and  couch- 
ing a  lance  like  a  man,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  queen  of  beauty,  who  had  deigned 
to  bestow  her  smiles  upon  him,  and  to 
dub  him  her  favoured  knight.  I  said  a 
hastily-formed  resolve,  but  I  did  not  wish 
to  imply  in  that  expression  that  it  was 
one  not  hkely  to  be  fulfilled,  should  the 
occasion  offer.  A  resolve  with  him,  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  put  on  and  off  like 
an  article  of  wearing  apparel,  or  to  change 
its  form  and  complexion  with  every  breath 
of  adverse  circumstance.  A  resolve  with 
him   was  a  force,  and   other  things   of  a 
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like  nature  would  be  dangerous  trifled 
with,  or  misapplied. 

Mr.  Baynard  having  made  the  resolve 
in  liis  own  mind,  there  was  little  doubt 
of  its  being  carried  out  on  a  fitting  oc- 
casion; but  he  did  not  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  commit  himself  by  a  pro- 
mise to  Miss  Trevylian  to  that  effect.  He 
merely  said,  laughingly, 

"  Would  you  promise  me  your  vote  and 
interest  ?  I  was  going  to  say ;  but  the 
latter  would  be  worth  any  number  of  votes, 
as  far  as  that  goes." 

''  I  am  heart  and  soul  on  the  Tory 
side,"  answered  the  young  lady,  so  en- 
ergetically, that  her  neighbour  on  the 
other  side,  who  was  a  Whig,  but  un- 
known to  her  personally,  made  her  a 
bow,  and  appealing  to  his  host,  said, 

*'  You  must  introduce  me,  Vavasour,  to 
our  fair  foe." 

The  heart  of  our  heroine  sank  within 
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her,  as  ia  compliance  witli  his  re- 
quest, Mr.  Vavasour  mentioned  the  name 
of  a  great  Whig  leader,  one  of  those 
statesmen,  whom  I  have  only  distin- 
guished with  a  dash. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  began  with 
the  simple  courtesy  that  was  natural  to 
her,  "  but  you  will  agree  with  me,'' 
she  said,  smiling  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
fusion that  was  not  unbecoming,  "that 
neither  a  friend  nor  a  foe  is  worth 
having  who  is  not  prepared  in  the  lime  of 
emergency,  to  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast." 

The  statesman  was  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  readiness  with  which  his  fair  op- 
ponent warded  off  his  attack.  He  had 
lately  made  a  speech  in  the  "  House " 
on  the  subject  of  party,  and  had  made 
use  of  the  same  words  with  which  Miss 
Trevylian  had  just  answered  him.  The 
delicate  compliment,  therefore,  which  the 
apt  quotation  conveyed   from  such  fresh 
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young  lips,  greatly  charmed  the  old  se- 
nator ;  he  did  not  know  that  that  very 
speech  had  been  engraved  on  her  memory, 
in  consequence  of  having  heard  it  read 
by  the  neighbour  on  her  right,  whom 
she  was  doing  her  best  to  incite  to  try 
his  own  powers  of  oratory  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ''  House."  He  paid  her  a  com- 
pliment in  such  very  flowery  language, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  table  were  all  centred 
upon  her, .  until  Mrs.  Vavasour,  with  real 
womanly  tact,  drew  them  off  again,  by 
making  a  sign  to  the  little  Italian  grey- 
hound, which  was  couched  on  a  velvet 
cushion  at  her  side.  It  immediately  leapt 
into  her  lap,  and  she  began  enlarging  to 
the  Duke  upon  the  surpassing  elegance 
of  its  form,  and  the  sculptured  grace  of 
its  delicate  limbs,  which  the  stately  old 
gentleman  who  had  uttered  the  one  or 
two  common  places  which  he  considered 
due   to   the   position  of  the   lady  of  the 
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house,  and  wlio  was  now  engaged  upon 
a  particularly  recherche  chef-d^oeuvre  of  Mr. 
Vavasour's  French  cook,  was  rather  in- 
clined to  resent,  as  an  undue  tax  upon 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  society  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  duke. 

"I  am  no  judge  of  dogs,  ma'am,"  he 
said;  and  the  oracle  having  thus  spoken, 
the  man  continued  his  dinner  in  peace. 

"  My  grandfather  was  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,"  remarked  the  Doctor  sententiously, 
"  and  in  consequence  our  family  have  in- 
herited a  great  tendency  to  hydrophobia. 
As  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  I  have  been  told 
that  at  the  sight  of  water  I  immediately 
cried  bow-wow." 

**  That  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact," 
struck  in  the  Duke,  (now  released  from 
gastronomic  ties,  by  the  officious  zeal  of 
the  butler,  who  had  carried  off  his  plate 
before  he  had  quite  done)  and  by  taking 
the  poor  Doctor  so  completely  au  jned  de 
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la  lettre,  laying  that  disconcerted  and  in- 
corrigible story  teller  open  to  tlie  imputa- 
tion of  haying  knowingly,  and  of  malice 
prepense,  made  fun  of  a  pillar  of  the 
state. 

"  Is  that  positively  a  true  bill  now  ?"  he 
went  on,  as  he  stroked  his  mouth  with  his 
napkin,  and  put  his  mind  upon  the  line  of 
cheese,  and  a  glass  of  the  notorious  Vava- 
sour port. 

"Myenefnies  say  so,  Duke,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  immolating  himself  to  save  his  noble 
patron  from  the  impending  mortification, 
by  turning  the  stream  of  ridicule  upon 
his  own  head,  and  bending  towards  his 
next  neighbour,  he  recited  in  an  under- 
tone— 

"  The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense; 
Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval ; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day." 
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When  the  ladies  retired  to  the 
drawing-room,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
genuine  kindness  and  cordiality  of  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  Mary  Trevylian  would  have 
felt  less  at  her  ease  than  she  had  been 
when  within  reach  of  her  possible  and 
actual  adherents  of  (as  far  as  she  was 
concerned)  the  nobler  and  more  generous 
sex.  The  Duchess,  indeed,  condescended 
to  say  a  few  words  to  her ;  but  her 
daughters,  the  Ladies  Charlotte  and  Sophia, 
chose  that  opportunity  for  indulging  in 
little  sisterly  confidences  of  which  the 
word  ''  dear,"  was  the  only  intelligible 
utterance  that  reached  the  understand- 
ing, or  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated.  A 
prolonged  sibilation,  ending  with  an 
effete  adjective,  became  monotonous 
in  time,"  and  Mary's  animation  which 
had  been  recently  so  charming,  fell  flat 
on  its  face  under  its  depressing  in- 
fluence.    Mrs.    Vavasour,     despising    the 
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manifest  ill  breeding  of  these  highly  born 
damsels,  went  up  to  her  younger  guest, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  and  most  cordial 
smiles,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  hers 
drew  back  a  little  as  if  to  contemplate  her 
toilette  with  better  effect. 

''  Child,"  she  said,  at  last,  "  where  did 
you  get  those  lovely  pearls  ?  and  how  do 
you  dare,"  she  added,  with  a  pretty  as- 
sumption of  anger,  'Ho  outshine  me  in 
my  own  house  ?  I  have  none  so  fine  as 
these?" 

Miss  Trevylian  then  recounted  to  her, 
in  a  low  voice  the  history  of  her  pearl 
necklace,  adding,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
''  Was  it  not  kind  of  my  dear  Uncle  Gil- 
bert ?  It  must  have  cost  him  a  pang, 
searching  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 
past  for  me  !" 

Mrs.  Vavasour  did  not  reply;  her  eyes 
were  now  fixed  upon  the  miniature  por- 
trait set  with  brilliants,  which,  as  I  have 
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mentioned  before,  was  tlie  likeness  of 
the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mabel,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rector  of  King's  Baynard, 
and  kinswoman  to  the  young  girl  who 
inherited  the  beauty,  once  so  famous, 
of  the  brave  old  Trevylian  race. 

''  Is  that  a  portrait  of  your  mother,  dear 
child  ?"  she  said,  quickly ;  for  in  it  she 
thought  she  recognized  the  features  of 
that  fair,  false  face,  which  she  had  seen 
in  the  drawer  of  the  bureau  in  the 
Oak  Chamber,  and  she  began  to  see  her 
way  to  a  clue  to  the  sensitive  shrink- 
ing on  the  part  of  her  husband,  at 
the  very  mention  of  the  Trevylian 
name. 

''  No  ;"  was  the  answer,  of  which  the 
concluding  words  were  pregnant  with 
meaning  to  Mrs.  Vavasour's  awakening 
perceptions.  "  It  is  the  portrait  of  Uncle 
Gilbert's  own  daughter,  Mabel,  to  whom 
such  a  sad  history  is  attached.     No  doubt 
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you  are  acquainted  with  it,  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour." 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not ;  I  must  hear  it 
from  you  at  some  quiet  hour,"  replied 
the  latter,  who  perceived  that  her  other 
guests  were  beginning  to  bore  one  an- 
other, and  stood  in  need  of  some  cir- 
culating power,  to  set  their  social  pulses 
going  once  again. 

The  next  moment  she  was  engaged 
in  an  animated  description  of  a  tableau 
vivant  to  the  Duchess  of  Sil Chester,  who 
had  a  real  love  of  art,  and  who  had, 
as  the  county  dames  expressed  it,  ''  taken 
up"  Mrs.  Vavasour  very  warmly,  since 
she  had  charmed  her  on  a  former  occa- 
sion by  the  exercise  of  her  syren 
voice. 

"It  is  a  pity  to  waste  all  the  beauty 
assembled  here  to-night,  why  should  we 
not  try  a  Watteau  ?  There  are  plenty 
of  sacques,  and  costumes  of  that  day  in 
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the  house,  aud  we  cannot  have  a  better 
model  than  this,"  she  said,  warming  on 
the  subject.  "  This  graceful  figure  in 
the  foreground  is  Lady  Sophia  to  the 
life,  and  here  we  have  you.  Duchess, 
seated  and  surrounded  by  your  attendant 
nymphs." 

It  was  one  of  that  painter's  gems  to 
which  Mrs.  A^avasour  pointed  as  she 
spoke ;  and  the  younger  portion  of  the 
community  (in  which,  by  courtesy,  I  in- 
clude the  Ladies  Sophia  and  Charlotte 
Brandon,  who  were  literally  on  the  wrong 
side  of  forty,  but  in  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  romance,  still  known  in  the 
family  circle  as  "  the  girls",)  were  at 
once  fired  with  the  desire  of  carrying  out 
the  brilliant  idea  of  their  hostess,  enter- 
ing as  women  do,  at  almost  any  age, 
with  a  child-like  abandon  of  delight  into 
the  spirit  of  "  dressing  up." 

"Be    quiet,    child,"    Ninon   said,  play- 
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fully,  to  Mary  Trevylian,  wlio,  more  sliy 
than  the  rest,  approached  her  with 
the  request  on  her  lips  to  be  allowed 
to  be  a  spectatress  only  of  the  proposed 
tableau,  ''  don't  you  see  that  it  is  you 
that  I  want  ?  the  '  2:raceful  fissure '  was 
a  sop  to  Cerberus.  If  Lady  Sophia  is 
put  out,  she  will  upset  everything  with 
her  airs ;  you  must  be  the  youthful  shep- 
herdess in  pink ;  and  I  shall  dress  you 
with  my  own  hands.     Mind,  I  insist." 

The  brilliant  Frenchwoman  was  now 
in  her  element,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mademoiselle  Victoire,  the  ante-room 
was  soon  converted  into  a  green-room, 
and  filled  with  every  convenience  for  the 
carrying  out  the  most  recherche  feminine 
toilettes. 

It  will  be  needless  to  inform  the  reader 
that  the  idea  was  only  improvised,  as 
far  as  the  communication  of  it  was  con- 
cerned.     Mademoiselle  had  received  full 
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instructions  before,  and  what  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  some  fairy  or  magic 
wand,  was  merely  the  carrying  out  of  a 
carefully  studied  plan,  which  Mrs.  Yavasour 
had  formed  in  the  hope  of  putting  life  into 
''  the  statues,"  as  she  still  called  her  aris- 
tocratic country  neighbours. 

''  They  like  to  be  amused,"  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  "  if  any  one  will  take 
the  trouble  to  do  it;"  and,  as  she  was 
willing?  enouo^h  to  saddle  herself  with  the 
responsibility,  she  was  on  the  fair  road  to 
becoming  the  most  popular  woman  in  the 
county,  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Baynard  had  become,  the  year  before, 
by  several  degrees  the  most  popular 
man. 

While,  with  apparently  due  deference 
to  her  ladyship's  superior  rank,  she  set 
two  or  three  lady's  maids  at  work  upon 
the  taille  magnifique — about  which  Made- 
moiselle Yiccoire  babbled  incessantly — of 
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the  Lady  Sophia  Brandon,  she,  with  her 
own  hands,  arrayed  the  shepherdess  who 
was  to  be  the  centre  of  attraction  in  the 
proposed  tableau.  Everything  was  per- 
fect, from  the  pink  sacque  of  the  richest 
brocade,  to  the  Uttle  fairy  shoe,  with  its 
buckle  of  brilliants,  and  high-heels. 

"  This  is  the  real  Cinderella's  slipper," 
she  laughingly  exclaimed,  ''  it  belonged  to 
Mr.  Vavasour's  great,  great  grandmother, 
and  he  maintains  that  no  lady  of  these 
modern,  and,  of  course,  degenerate  days, 
will  be  able  to  get  it  on.  I  can't,"  she 
added,  exhibiting  a  very  symmetrical,  slen- 
der foot,  in  its  gossamer  Parisian  chaussure, 
'*  and  my  foot  is  not  very  large,  but  it 
is  too  long."  The  Ladies  Brandon,  after 
a  sidelong  glance  at  the  proportions  of  the 
fairy  slipper,  took  no  notice  of  the  implied 
challenge,  and,  in  their  own  secret  hearts, 
anticipated  the  mortification  of  their  young 
rival,  when,  to  complete  her  costume,  it 
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should  be  necessary  to  insert  her  foot 
into  the  shoe  of  the  great,  great-grand- 
mother of  their  boastful  host.  Mary 
herself  had  no  doubt  upon  the  subject — 
small,  beautiful  feet  were  an  inheritance 
in  the  Trevylian  family,  and  she  slipped 
hers  into  the  Cinderella  slippers  with  all 
the  ease  in  the  world,  while  Martha, 
whose  occupation,  in  this  instance,  had 
been  principally  that  of  looking  on,  smiled 
grimly,  as  she  observed, 

"  They  are  nearly  half  a  size  too  large." 

This  little  circumstance  had  well  nigh 
overturned  the  tottering  edifice  of  the 
Lady  Sophia's  capricious  temper,  for  she 
said  satirically  to  Mrs.  Vavasour, 

*'  Perhaps  you  have  some  Chinese  shoes 
amongst  your  curiosities,  which  would  be 
more  adapted  to  the  limits  of  Miss  Trevy- 
lian's  foot." 

The  latter,  with  great  good-nature,  and 
good-breeding,  merely  replied. 
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"  It  is  perfect  as  it  is ;  and  as  for  you, 
Ladj  Sophia,  you  should  never  wear  any- 
thing but  a  sacque.  Your  train  has  just 
the  right  sweep ;  see  for  yourself,"  she 
added,  putting  a  glass  into  her  ladyship's 
hand,  that  she  might  contemplate  her 
own  back  view,  the  only  view  which,  as 
had  been  previously  determined,  she  was 
to  present  to  the  gaze  of  the  admiring 
spectators  that  night.  The  Duchess  was 
brought  into  the  green-room  at  this  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  costumes  so  hastily  but  effectively  as- 
sumed, and  she  pronounced  them  to  be 
perfectly  picturesque. 

"  But  what  shall  you  do  for  the  cava- 
liers? there  are  three  in  the  original 
tableau  ?" 

'^Oh,  I  have  provided  for  them;  if 
these  young  ladies  will  keep  out  of  sight, 
until  we  are  ready  for  the  representation, 
their  cavaliers  will  be  in  readiness.     The 
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stage  is  in  the  course  of  preparation,   and 
is  at  one  end  of  the  saloon." 

There  was  no  fear  of  any  hitcli  in  the 
arrangements  upon  which  Mrs.  Vavasour 
had  brought  her  dramatic  talents  to  bear. 
The  saloon  was  a  long  low  room,  support- 
ed at  either  end  by  pillars,  which  left 
space  enough  between  them  and  the  wall 
to  admit  of  the  erection  of  a  temporary 
stage,  and  the  drop  of  a  temporary  cur- 
tain ;  and  Lord  Brandon,  Mr.  Baynard 
and  Dr.  Quintain,  were  already  in  the  act 
of  transforming  themselves  into  Watteau 
Cavaliers,  to  attend  upon  the  fair  shep- 
herdesses, according  to  the  grouping  in 
the  original  picture.  Lord  Brandon  was 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  picturesque,  a  consummation  to 
which  broad  cloth  does  not  readily  adapt 
itself;  and  he  was  too  well  satisfied  with 
himself  to  entertain  any  jealousy  with 
regard  to  the  manly  beauty  of  his  brother 
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cavalier,  or  even  to  tlie  noble  presence  of 
the  well-preserved  Doctor,  who  made  up 
splendidly  as  a  marquis  of  the  old 
regime. 

When  at  last  the  stage  bell  rang  and 
the  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  there  was 
as  goodly  a  spectacle  as  could  well  be 
imagined,  presented  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  assembled  guests. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  pink  shep- 
herdess and  her  attendant  Corydon,  with 
all  the  accessories  of  becoming  light  and 
costume,  struck  every  one  as  a  triumph 
of  artistic  effect,  while  the  courtly  figure 
of  the  Doctor,  who  held  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Sophia,  her  face  being  turned  to- 
wards him,  and  consequently  away  from 
the  spectators,  won  universal  applause  and 
admiration.  Lord  Brandon,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  to  his  disgust,  that  he  was 
performing  on  an  instrument,  held  figura- 
tively  in    great    disrepute,    and   ^hnt    as 
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second  Corjdon  in  attendance  on  a  whole 
bevy  of  shepherdesses,  his  plainest  of 
plain  sisters,  Lady  Charlotte  Brandon 
being  amongst  the  number,  he  did  not 
command  the  attention  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  due.  When,  therefore,  upon  the 
fall  of  the  curtain,  there  were  loud  calls 
from  the  gratified  spectators  for  Corydon 
and  Phyllis,  the  two  figures  which  had 
attracted  the  most  attention  on  the  stage, 
his  lordship  hastily  snatched  the  coquet- 
tish hat  which  had  adorned  the  Lady 
Charlotte,  in  her  character  of  shepherdess, 
and  placing  it  upon  '  young  John's' 
powdered  locks,  linked  his  arm  in  his, 
and  thus  advanced  to  the  front  of  the 
stage. 

"  Wliat  a  handsome  woman  he  makes," 
said  the  Duchess,  with  whom  the  young  heir 
was  a  great  favourite  ;  and  the  remark  was 
answered  by  something  very  like  a  groan 
by  Mr.  Vavasour  to  whom  it  was  made, 
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and  who  had  looked  up  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  had  then  tottered  forward  for  a 
step  or  two,  as  if  upon  the  point  of  falling. 
''  Dear   Mr.     Yavasour,    are     you    not 
well  ?"    exclaimed    the     Duchess,     much 
alarmed,  and   stretching  both  her   hands 
to    him     as     if    to    save    him;    but     he 
recovered   himself   for   the    moment,  and 
said,   ''  A  spasm  to  which  I  am   subject — 
only  another  form  of  gout,  I  imagine,"  but 
he   looked  white,    and  as  if  enduring  some 
sharp  anguish  either    of  mind   or   body; 
so  that  the  kind,  motherly,  old  Duchess 
recommended  him  to  go  to  bed  at  once, 
advice  of  which  he  willingly  availed  himself 
as   far    as   retiring    from    the     scene     of 
festivity  went.     Dr.  Quintain  wished  to  be 
allowed   to    see    him    in   his   professional 
capacity ;      but     when      Mrs.      Yavasour 
eagerly     seconded    the     motion    herself, 
her    husband   only    shook    his   head    and 
replied,  "I  tell  you,  Ninon,  there  is  no- 
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thing  to  be    done.     I  have  told  you  that  I 
have  had  the  best  advice." 

This  assurance  satisfied  her.  She  had 
had  no'  experience  in  real  illness.  The 
old  maestro,  whom  she  had  loved  as  a 
father,  had  made  more  grimaces  and 
outcries  about  a  casual  fit  of- indigestion, 
than  could  have  been  wrung  from  Mr. 
Vavasour  by  the  increasing  anguish  of  the 
breast  pang,  which  was  making  its  insi- 
dious advances  on  his  life.  If  we  could 
only  balance  the  silent  suffering  in 
the  world,  against  the  suffering  which 
complains,  we  should  find,  I  fancy,  that 
the  former  would  turn  the  scale  con- 
siderably. Our  sympathies  are  generally 
enlisted  where  they  are  least  deserved,  and 
the  Spartan  spirit  which  we  talk  of  as  a 
thing  of  the  past,  has  its  private  preserve 
of  foxes  still,  to  put  courage  to  the 
bitter  test  of  secret  unacknowledged 
pain. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed  j 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above ; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love." 

SCOTT. 

''  npHREE  happy,  tappy  days  at  Yava- 
-*-  sour — tlie  happiest  in  my  whole  hfe. ' ' 
These  words  are  copied  from  a  diary  which 
Mary  Trevyhan  kept  at  that  time,  and 
they  are  so  earnest,  and  so  redolent  of 
truth,  traced  in  the  fair,  firm,  almost  round 
characters  of  her  own  hand,  that  I  hnger 
lovingly  over  them,  as  over  a  bed  of  frag- 
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rant,  mignionette  tlie  freshest  scented 
flower  in  the  world,  and  most  emblematic 
to  mjmind  of  the  freshness  of  early  youth. 

'*  Three  happy,  happy  clays  /"  There 
have  been  some  such  red  letter  days  for 
all  of  us  most  probably;  in  the  greyest 
and  most  desolate  life,  here  and  there  one. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching 
in  coming  upon  some  record  hke  the  one 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  when  the  web 
has  long  since  been  woven  and  cut  from 
the  woof,  the  destiny  of  which,  when 
the  words  were  written,  was  but  just 
begun. 

Mary  Trevylian's  was  a  very  pure,  single, 
beautiful  nature,  a  nature  which  in  coarse 
or  untender  hands  might  have  become  mor- 
bid from  over  sensitiveness  ;  but  which  in 
the  healthy  atmosphere  of  the  fondest  affec- 
tion had  spread  its  petals  like  a  flower  open- 
ing in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  She  accepted  her 
happiness  thankfully,  as  a  gift  from  the 
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hand  of  God.  Every  day  brought  her 
freshproof  of  the  affection  of  the  only  man, 
who  had  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to 
inspire  it  in  her  own  heart,  and  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling, 
she  did  not  shrink  from  letting  the  world 
see  that  the  loving  homage  which  he 
offered,  was  accepted  and  valued  in  her 
eyes. 

One  glorious  ride  they  had  had  together 
under  Mrs.  Vavasour's  friendly  auspices ; 
and  it  was  after  that  ride  that  Mary 
made  the  remark  in  her  diary  which  I  have 
quoted  above.  She  was  a  daring  and 
graceful  rider,  and  could  do  things  in  cold 
blood  which  many  a-would-be  Diana 
would  have  shuddered  at,  with  the  eyes  of 
a  field  upon  her,  and  her  pulses  at  emula- 
tion pitch.  Fear  was  unknown  in  the 
breast  of  the  true  descendant  of  the  ''  fight- 
ing Trevylians,"  but  she  was  very  quiet 
about  it,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that 
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''young  John"  hadliad  tlie  opportunity  of 
observing  how  firm  her  seat  was,  and  how 
skilful  her  experienced  hand. 

They  had  taken  their  horses  a  breather 
across  an  open  common,  and  Mary,  excited 
by  the  exhilirating  exercise  and  fine  air, 
turned  to  her  companion  and  said,  "  What 
a  pity  to  be  obliged  to  take  to  the  road 
again.  Is  there  no  way  back  across 
country  ?  It  would  be  dehghtful  to  sur- 
prise them  all  by  getting  home  first." 

''  There  is  no  bridle  road  I  fear,  and 
the  fences  are  rather  stifi","  was  the  reply  ; 
at  which  Miss  TrevyHan's  countenance  fell 
somewhat. 

"  You  think  I  ought  not  to  risk  the 
horse?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

''  I  think  you  ought  not  to  risk  yourself, 
the  horse  would  do  it — he  is  a  noted  flyer 
and  would  carry  you  like  a  bird." 

"  Let  us  do  it  then,  Mr.  Baynard,  you 
lead  the  way." 
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It  was  not  mucli  of  a  lead  slie  let  Mm 
keep  after  all.  She  landed  in  sucli  work- 
man like  style  on  the  other  side  of  their 
first  fence,  that  "  young  John's"  fears  for 
her  safety  vanished  at  once ;  and  enter- 
ing warmly  into  the  spirit  of  it,  the 
handsome  pair,  in  the  possession  of 
glowing  health  and  buoyant  spirits, 
went  well  across  country  home,  and 
did  not  draw  rein  until  they  arrived  at 
the  picturesque  cottage  of  an  out-lying 
keeper  who  kept  one  entrance  of  the 
deer  park. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  could  ride  so 
well,"  her  companion  remarked,  as, 
glowing  with  excitement  and  the  health- 
ful exercise,  Mary  warmly  caressed 
the  neck  of  the  brave  horse,  who  had 
answered  to  the  call  of  her  lightest 
touch  with  the  chivalric  obedience  of  a 
high-bred  cavalier. 

"  I  never  had  such  a  mount  before.     I 
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never  rode  a  hunter  until  to-daj.  My 
own  horse  is  a  very  hot,  showy  little 
thoroughbred,  and  he  would  be  dangerous 
to  ride  at  such  fences  as  these." 

"  You  never  hunt,  I  suppose." 

"No,  I  never  did,  and  now  I  never 
shall.  My  dear  father  had  a  rooted  ob- 
jection to  see  ladies  in  the  field,  and  his 
wishes  are  as  sacred  to  me  now  as  they 
ever  were.  What  do  you  think  about 
ladies  hunting,  Mr.  Baynard  ?"  she  added, 
turning  her  beautiful,  and  essentially 
innocent  eyes  full  on  her  companion's 
face. 

"I  should  not  like  to  see  you  hunting, 
although  you  ride  hke  Diana  herself;  but 
then,"  he  added,  with  a  lover-like  in- 
flection of  his  voice,  which  was  by  nature 
singularly  harmonious,  "it  is  because  I 
do  not  wish  others  to  worship  in  my 
temple.     Am  I  not  selfish,  Mary  ?" 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  ad- 
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dressed  her  by  that  name,  and  never  had 
it  sounded  so  sweetly  in  her  ears.  Her 
colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  dropped ;  there 
was  a  slight  tremulous  motion  in  the  ten- 
der lines  of  her  mouth,  as  she  said,  in 
very  low  tones, 

''  Ought  I  to  let  you  call  me  so  ?" 
"Your  own  heart  will  tell  you.     You 
must  have  seen  how  deeply  I  love  you ; 
Mary  1  will  you  love  me  in  return  ?" 

She  did  not  speak  in  answer  to  this 
question;  she  was  overcome  with  the 
warmth  of  her  own  emotions,  but  a  tear 
glanced  like  a  dew  drop  from  the  silken 
mane  of  Hildebrand,  as,  in  response  to 
a  movement  of  her  lover,  she  put  her 
hand  for  one  moment  into  his,  as  a  token 
that  the  mental  contract  was  from  that 
moment  signed  and  sealed.  They  rode 
on  in  silence,  side  by  side,  drinking  in 
the  great  happiness  which  was  filling 
their  hearts  to   overflowing.     The  words 
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and  the  action  were  only  the  literal 
translation  of  the  language  which  those 
can  read,  who  run  on  love's  flowery 
highway.  With  two  open,  ardent 
natures  such  as  these  two  possessed, 
it  was  not  likely  that  their  secret  would 
remain  long  untold,  but  the  sweetness  of 
the  revelation  was  recorded  by  one  of  them, 
as  before  stated.  ''  Three  happy  days,  the 
happiest  in  my  whole  life." 

I  have  been  told  by  one  who  saw 
"  young  John  "  under  the  influence  of  the 
events  of  those  three  days,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  written  words  beamed  out  of 
the  depths  of  his  eyes,  and  spoke  in 
every  feature  of  his  face  in  cliaracters  as 
legible,  but,  alas  !  more  perishable  than 
those  which  Mary  traced  in  the  diary, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  rehcs 
she  has  left  of  her  loving  and  beautiful 
nature.    • 

"  You    are    absolutely    radiant,    hellis- 
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sima,''  said  Mrs.  "Vavasour  to  her  young 
guest,  as  she  stood  on  the  steps  at  the 
door,  with  a  childish  dehght  at  the  sur- 
prise which  her  presence  afforded.  "  You 
have  played  us  a  fine  trick,  and  are  re- 
joicing in  your  own  mischief.  You  must 
come  to  my  dressing-room,  and  receive 
your  sentence." 

These  chats  in  the  dressing-room  had, 
indeed,  become  very  pleasant  both  to  Mrs. 
Vavasour  herself  and  to  Miss  Trevylian, 
the  former  had  but  little  sympathy  with 
the  stiff  matrons  of  a  country  neighbour- 
hood, who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  artist-soul  of  the  impulsive  ex-actress, 
and  the  latter  felt  flattered  by  the  openly 
expressed  preference  of  her  lovely  and 
loveable  hostess. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vavasour,  although  de- 
votedly attached  to  one  another  in  their 
own  way,  were  not  what  we  should  call 
in  England  a  domesticated  couple.     She, 
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indeed,  reverenced  her  husband,  and  lie 
worshipped  his  wife  ;  but  they  had  not 
the  minutige  of  Ufe  in  common,  which  is 
the  Enghsh  of  being  thoroughly  domestic. 
In  domestic  hfe,  both  husband  and  wife 
must  frequently  descend  from  the  pedestal 
from  which  they  are  contemplated  by  the 
rest  of  the  world;  but  Ninon  and  her 
husband  were  well  content  to  take  the 
world's  view  of  one  another,  unless  on 
exceptional  occasions,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  first  instance,  in  the  scene 
in  the  Oak  Chamber,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  and,  in  the  second,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Lady  Baynard's  letter,  in  which 
she  claimed  Ninon  as  her  daughter,  thus 
makincr  a  revelation  which,  in  the  in- 
tegrity  of  her  soul,  the  latter  felt  bound 
to  communicate  at  once  to  her  husband. 

A  friend,  therefore,  with  whom  she 
could  enjoy  pleasing  womanly  confidences, 
the  unconstrained  flow  of  ideas,  and  the 
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wonderfully  small  talk  witli  wliicli  the  most  , 
cultivated  of  women  love  at  times  to  tetn-  I 
per  tlie  grave  with  tlie  gay,  was  a  great  | 
acquisition  to  Mrs.  Yavasour's  country : 
life.  She  congratulated  herself  immensely  ! 
on  having  transplanted  this  little  country ; 
flower,  who  had  hitherto  blushed  unseen,  \ 
and  wasted  her  sweetness  upon  what  was  j 
quite  ''desert  air,"  in  Ninon's  eyes,  into; 
scenes  and  amongst  people  where  shej 
could  shine  and  be  appreciated — while  | 
she  had  secured  to  herself,  at  the  same! 
time,  a  companion  in  whom  her  heart! 
delighted. 

It  was  on  the  last  of  the  happy  three, 
days  that  the  auspicious  ride  took  place,: 
which  I  have  described,  in  which  "  youngj 
John"  spoke,  not  only  suggestively,  but; 
positively,  and  in  unmistakeable  terms 
of  the  love  which  he  entertained  for  Mary 
Trevylian.  | 

The    greater   part   of   the   guests    had 
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left  the  Park,  and  those  ^lio  remained, 
were  intimate  enough  with  one  another 
to  constitute  quite  a  family  party,  when 
their  hvely  ease  was  contrasted  with  the 
stately  formahty  which  had  hitherto 
reigned  over  the  more  brilliant  scene. 
Mr.  Vavasour  himself  had  been  won  by 
the  great  beauty  and  unsophisticated 
manners  of  Miss  Treyylian,  the  heiress 
of  Brackenlea ;  and  for  her  sake,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  forgotten  the  prejudice 
which  he  had  entertained  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Baynard,  whose  devotion  to  her  had,  of 
course,  been  made  the  object  of  remark 
and  speculation. 

*'  I  hope  and  trust  that  he  is  really 
in  earnest,"  Mrs.  Vavasour  had  said  to 
herself  more  than  once,  as  Mrs.  Town- 
Eden's  unkind  remark  forced  itself  upon 
her  recollection,  and  when  she  read  in 
Mary's  deep,  hazel-grey  eyes,  that  the 
romance  of   life    had    besrun    in    earnest 
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for  her.  She  was,  therefore,  wonder- 
fully well  pleased  when  the  dressing- 
room  confidence  that  evening  was  opened 
by  Mary's  saying  to  her  with  a  gush  of 
tears,  which  came  from  the  deep  well  of  un- 
utterable happiness,  "I  have  no  mother, 
Mrs.  Vavasour,  you  will  let  me  tell  you 
all,  will  you  not?"  and  then  she  poured 
out  all  her  heart  in  the  ears  of  the  kind, 
sympathizing  woman,  who  received  her 
young  confidence  with  all  a  mother's 
warmth ;  and,  perhaps,  owing  to  her  own 
youth,  wiLh  more  than  many  a  mother's 
sympathy,  in  the  outburst  of  joy  with 
which  the ''  golden  days"  had  dawned  upon 
the  sight  of  the  young  girl,  for  whom 
she  experienced  a  very  warm  and  genuine 
affection. 

"My  dear  child,"  she  said,  as  she 
kissed  her  very  tenderly,  and  smoothed 
back  the  ruffled  hair  from  her  broWj  "I 
am  very  happy  in  your  happiness,   and 
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in  his.  I  think  you  have  each  drawn 
a  prize  in  the  lottery  of  life,  but  of  the  two 
perhaps,  his  is  the  greatest." 

"  Oh,  no !"  said  Mary,  eagerly,  and 
with  the  animation  natural  to  her,  ''  I 
am  only  a  prize  in  this,  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
I  love  him  very  dearly,  as  he  loves  me, 
and  happiness  seems  to  have  come  to 
me,  as  it  comes,  sometimes,  in  a  dream — 
in  a  flood,  carrying  all  before  it.  I  have 
never  been  so  happy  before,  since  my  dear 
father  died.  Do  you  think  it  wrong  or 
unwomanly  to  say  so  ?"  she  added,  sud- 
denly, as  she  thought  she  detected  a 
a  shadow  on  Mrs.  Vavasour's  clear,  open 
brow.  "  Tell  me  if  you  do ;  you  know 
I  never  had  a  mother,  and  I  never  cared 
for  any  one  before." 

Mrs.  Vavasour  soon  satisfied  her  on 
that  point. 

"  You  need  never  fear,  child,  to  let 
your  heart   speak   out.     It  is   only  con- 
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cealment  tliat  could  wrong  your  nature. 
It  lias  been  a  very  luomanly  weakness  to 
love  from  tlie  very  beginning  of  the 
world's  history ;  and  you  have  a  very 
fair  excuse,"  she  added,  smiling,  ''  for 
'  young  John ' — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr. 
Baynard — is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  lady's 
knight,  as  brave  as  a  lion,  and  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb.  They  say  he  is  fiery  when 
roused,  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
not  of  the  temper  that  could  be  harsh 
with  a  woman,  or  with  a  dependant. 
His  is  the  higher  nature,  that  can  defy,  but 
that  does  not  tyranise.  You  see  that  I  have 
studied  him  closely.  And  now,  tell  me, 
dear  child,"  she  said,  caressingly,  "  is  this 
to  be  a  confidence  in  every  sense  of  the 
word?  Is  this  little  affair  to  be  a  secret 
at  present,  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  you  please,  on  every  ac- 
count let  it  be  a  secret  at  present.  It 
is  so  delightful  to  think  that  only  three 
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people  in  the  world  know  of  our  happi- 
ness." 

"  But  when  you  return  to  ce  clier  oncle, 
he  must  be  told.  I  quite  love  the  old 
man,  since  you  have  told  me  the  sad 
story  of  his  daughter's  elopement.  I 
must  see  that  picture,  Mary,  next  time 
I  come  to  the  Rectory.  Are  they  quite 
sure  that  she  is  dead  ?" 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  with 
a  vehemence  which  surprised  her  com- 
panion. As  the  reader  has  doubtless 
perceived,  Mrs.  Vavasour  had  learnt 
to  connect  the  history  of  Mabel,  with  that 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  false  to 
her  husband,  in  the  days  of  his  ardent 
youth ;  and  as  we  have  heard  from  her 
own  lips  once  before,  she  could  not 
brook  the  idea,  even  now,  of  a  livmg 
rival. 

"  Certainly,"  Mary  answered  ;  "  my 
poor  Uncle  himself  never  had  the  slight- 

VOL.  II.  p 
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est  doubt  upon  that  subject.  It  is  tlie 
thought  that  she  died  without  his  bless- 
ing, which  weighs  u|)on  him  so  bitterly 
now.  Poor  Mabel!  she  must  have  been 
very  beautiful ;  but  oh  !  how  unfortu- 
nate." 

''  We  can  scarcely  call  that  misfortune 
which  we  seek  ourselves,"  replied  Mrs. 
Vavasour.  ''  This  poor  girl,  who  was  so 
beautiful,  must  have  had  other  suitors, 
whom  she  could  have  honourably  ac- 
cepted. She  must  have  had  a  low  and 
perverted  taste." 

"  She  had  had  many  offers  from  men 
rich  and  poor.  Mrs.  Meredith  tells  me, 
to  one  in  particular  she  had  certainly 
given  the  greatest  encouragement;  but 
she  did  not  tell  me  his  name." 

''  You  may  depend  upon  it  she  was 
as  false  as  she  was  fair.  There  are  such 
women  in  the  world,  child,  although 
we  should  be  the  last  to  acknowledge  it." 
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''  I  am  so  sorry  for  Uncle  Gilbert,  he 
is  such  a  dear  old  man;  you  would  de- 
Hght  in  him,  Mrs.  Yavasour,  for  he  is 
not  commonplace." 

''  I  must  make  his  acquaintance,"  the 
latter  answered,  rather  absently.  ''  I 
cannot  help  thinking,"  she  added,  after 
a  pause,  ''  that  he  will  be  delighted 
with  your  news  of  to-day,  he  is  so 
much  attached  to  Mr.  Baynard,  and  so 
interested  in  his  welfare." 

Mary  did  not  answer;  but  her  coun- 
tenance expressed  the  idea  which  was 
floating  across  her  mind  to  the  effect  of, 
"  who  would  not  be  ?"  and  Mrs.  Yavasour 
reading  it  correctly,  kissed  her  once 
again,  before  she  dismissed  her  to  the 
business  of  the  toilette,  which  ought,  she 
told  her,  to  be  a  matter  of  double  im- 
portance now  that  there  was  some  one 
else  to  please  as  well  as  herself.  It  was  a 
French  idea,  but  Mary  thought  it  worth 
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acting  upon  in  tins  instance,  and  she  was 
looking  her  best  when  she  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  few  moments  before 
dinner,  which  now  contained  quite  a 
home-like  familiar  circle. 

It  was  a  pleasant  wind  np  to  those  most 
agreeable  or  rather  (for  agreeable  is  but  a 
very  conventional  word)  to  those  happy 
three  days.  Mrs.  Vavasour  sang  to  them 
in  the  evening,  and  this  kindness  on  her 
part  was  the  means  of  bringing  another 
accomplishment  to  light,  wliich  Mary, 
without  some  propitious  contre-tera'ps  or 
other,  would  have  been  unwilling,  perhaps, 
to  display  before  so  great  an  artist.  Mr. 
Vavasour  was  a  great  lover  of  old  English 
ballads,  and  also  of  some  of  the  spirited 
Jacobite  songs ;  and  his  wife,  to  indulge 
him,  had  promised  to  sing  one  of  his 
particular  favourites  on  that  occasion. 
She  found,  however,  on  attempting  it, 
that  the  accompaniment  was  not  familiar 
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to  her ;  and  that  it  was  Very  difficult,  as 
the  accorapaniments  of  many  old  sonars 
are,  to  play  at  sight.  Mr.  Vavasour  wah 
disappointed  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
science  of  music  himself,  and  could 
scarcely  credit  the  fact,  that  the  great 
songstress  was  baffled  by  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  a  few  long-tailed  hierogly- 
phics, which  he  thought  she  would  have 
had  at  her  fingers  ends. 

"You  do  not  understand,  Henri,"  she  ex- 
claimed, ''  I  could  bungle  it  over,  I  have 
no  doubt,  in  some  fashion;  but  the  song 
would  be  entirely  spoilt,  it  ought  to  go 
with  the  music  like  one  thought." 

"  I  think  I  could  manage  it,  if  you  wil' 
let  me  try;"  Mary  said,  "I  have  played 
it  very  often,  for  it  was  one  of  papa's 
favourites." 

"  Just  let  me  hear  what  you  make  of 
it  first,"  said  Mrs.  Vavasour,  a  little 
abruptly  for  her.     Art  was  a  serious  thing 
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to   lier;    and    she  knew  from   experience 
that    ''  managing    an  accompaniment,"  in 
some  cases  meant  mangling  or  even  mur- 
dering it.      She  wished  to  be  convinced 
in  this  case  ;  and  Mary,  quite  self-possessed, 
but  without  any  undue  assumption,  took 
her  place  at  the  instrument,  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  such  a  contin- 
gency in   her  case.     Her   touch  was  firm 
and  true,  and  her  ear  perfect ;  it  was  evi- 
dent also,  from  the  taste  with  which  she 
played,  that  she  had  the  art  of  adapting  her- 
self to  the  spirit  of  the  composer.  Mrs.  Va- 
vasour gave  one  delighted  glance  at ''  young 
John,"    as     she    expressed    herself   more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her  test. 

''This  will  do  admirably,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  must  say  of  you,  in  earnest,  as 
my  dear  old  old  master,  once  said  to  me, 
in  irony.  'Mais,  Mademoiselle  cache 
ses  talens  avec  le  plus  grand  soin,'  per- 
haps in  the  course  of  the  next  revolving 
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year  or  two,  we  shall  find  out  that  she 
sings  like  a  nightingale,  as  well.  What 
do  you  say,  Mr.  Baynard  ?" 

"  I  should  not  be  in  the  least  surprised," 
he  replied,  upon  which  he  received  a 
shy  deprecatory  glance  from  the  hazel-grey 
eyes,  that  made  him  ashamed  of  himself 
for  teazing  her,  too.  How  sweet  was  it  to 
him  to  have  such  glances,  and  to  know 
they  were  not  contraband. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  'Tis  a  busy,  talking  world, 
That  with  licentious  breath,  blows  like  the  wind, 
As  freely  in  the  palace,  as  the  cottage." 

EOWE. 

SOON  after  tlie  events  took  place  which 
I  have  recorded  in  the  last  chapter, 
excitement  reigned  paramount  in  Elmin- 
ster  and  the  neighbourhood,  owing  to  the 
immediate  prospect  of  a  closely  contested 
election.  Another  piece  of  news,  which 
would  have  been  received  as  of  paramount 
and  engrossing  interest  at  any  other  time, 
fell  comparatively  flat  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  was  the  fact  to  which  I  have 
devoted  some  little  space  for  the  reader's 
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benefit — the  engagement  of  Mr.  Baynard, 
the  popular  heir  of  King's  Baynard, 
to  Miss  TrevyHan,  the  lovely  and 
accomplished  heiress  of  Brackenlea. 
Prosperity  did,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
reached  the  culminating  point  with 
"  young  John ;"  but  it  was  after  all  an 
impolitic  stroke  of  fortune  which  had 
hitherto  been  so  propitious  to  him,  to 
combine  the  news  of  his  engagement,  with 
that  of  the  probabihty  of  his  standing 
for  West  Derefordshire  on  the  lips  of  the 
gossips  who  were  eager  to  announce  both 
facts.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  lost 
many  a  canvasser  amongst  that  sex,  whose 
enerofies  with  resfard  to  electioneerinof 
statistics  are  proverbially  powerful.  Poor 
Margaret  Town-Eden  heard  the  news  in 
Elminster  for  the  first  time,  and  her  in- 
formant was  Dr.  Quintain,  who  accosted 
her  in  the  High  Street  in  these  words  : 
'•'  You  have  heard  the  news,  of  course." 
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''  No,  I  have  not,  indeed.  Doctor ;  wliicli 
is  fortunate  for  you,  as  I  know  you  are 
dying  to  tell  it." 

''  Why,  you  ought  to  know  it,  for  it  is 
the  town's  talk  ;  so,  contrary  to  my  well- 
known  principles  of  sworn  secrecy,  I  will 
make  the  mighty  revelation — there  is  going 
to  be  a  contested  election,  "  young  John  " 
is  going  to  stand  for  West  Derefordshire, 
and  become  a  Benedict  into  the  bargain. 
He's  going  to  marry  the  prettiest  little 
girl  in  the  county — you  know  Mary  Tre- 
vyHan,  of  course,  the  heiress  of  Bracken- 
lea?" 

''  I  know  her  a  little,  but  she  has 
never  been  out  anywhere  since  her  father 
died.  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken.  Dr. 
Quintain." 

Margaret  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying;  she  was  struggling,  poor  girl, 
with  all  the  forces  of  her  nature,  to 
keep   up   a   show   of    indifference   to   his 
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words,  under  tlie  keen,  shrewd  gaze  of 
the  old  doctor;  and  she  had  succeeded, 
although,  if  he  had  struck  her  a  sudden 
blow,  or  stabbed  her  with  some  sharp 
instrument,  he  could  not  have  hurt  her 
more  cruelly  or  more  suddenly  than  he 
did  with  his  words — yet,  with  the  true 
womanly  instinct  strong  within  her  to 
conceal,  she  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face  as  she  gave  the  answer,  the  first 
that  came  to  her  lips.  She  learnt  in 
those  few  minutes  the  bitterest  lesson 
which  a  woman  can  learn,  foreshadowed 
in  the  sentence  of  the  cynical  old  lady, 
"He  means  nothing,  my  dear;"  but  she 
bore  it,  and  gave  no  sign. 

The  Doctor  was  not  the  only  gos- 
sip in  town  on  that  Saturday,  the 
white  hat  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines  per- 
formed feats  of  locomotion,  which  might 
have  entitled  it  to  any  amount  of  alibis, 
could  you  have  fixed  the  question  of  time. 
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It  was  ubiquitous,  and,  like  tlie  ''  little 
busy  bee  "  of  the  divine  Watts,  seemed 
bent  on  improving,  to  tlie  best  of  its 
ability,  the  progress  of  each  "  shining 
hour." 

Mr.  Dale's  politics  were  Tory,  his  clients 
were  all  Tories,  and  the  japanned  boxes 
containing  the  title-deeds,  marriage  settle- 
ments, deeds  of  mortgage  and  gift,  which 
were  standing  dishes  in  the  dusty  old 
office,  glowed  with  the  refulgence  of  none 
but  good  old  Tory  names,  such  as  had 
flourished  in  Derefordshire  since  the  days 
of  the  rollicking  Cavaliers.  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Lines,  therefore,  was  bound  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  his  senior  partner,  and  to 
prophecy  great  things  for  the  success  of 
the  Tory  candidate,  although  a  hint  of 
who  that  was  likely  to  be,  had  had  the 
effect  of  enlisting  Mr.  Lines'  real  wishes 
more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Whig  party 
than  was  at  all  consistent  with  his  earnest 
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demonstrations  in  the  interest  of  tlie  other 
side. 

*' Young  John"  had  formed  his  resolu- 
tion to  stand  for  West  Derefordshire,  if  he 
were  pressed  by  influential  members  of 
the  Conservative  side  to  do  so,  upon  the 
seat  becoming  vacant,  in  consequence  of 
the  wish  expressed  by  Mary  Trevylian  to 
that  efiect.  The  opportunity  had  arrived, 
a  committee  had  been  formed,  and  Mr. 
Baynard  had  been  waited  upon  by  a  de- 
putation instructed  to  use  every  means 
in  their  power  to  induce  the  popular  heir 
to  throw  the  weight  of  his  popularity  into 
the  Tory  scale  ;  in  which  case,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  chances  of  success  were 
greatly  in  their  own  favour.  "  Young 
John "  had  consented  at  once.  What 
were  election  squibs  to  him,  in  comparison 
with  the  ardently  expressed  wish  of  his 
''peerless  maid?"  expressed,  too,  before 
the    words   had  been   pronounced   which 
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they  both  believed  had  affianced  them  to 
one  another  in  the  sight  of  God.  His 
first  thouo;ht  was  of  the  deho^ht  with 
which  she  would  hear  that  the  wrongs 
of  her  beloved  father  at  the  hands  of  the 
Whig  faction,  would  be  avenged  by  his 
own  triumphant  return.  He  began  to 
scent  the  war  from  afar,  and  his  spirits 
had  risen  to  their  highest  pitch,  when  the 
deputation  had  insisted  so  warmly  upon 
the  strength  of  his  daily  increasing  popu- 
larity. It  was  the  parsley  crown,  which 
was  above  all  others  dear  and  precious  to 
him,  because  he  had  won  it,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  had 
planted  once  more  the  standard  of  his 
family  honour  on  a  beacon,  and  men  had 
flocked  to  it,  and  declared  him  a  worthy 
possessor  of  the  family  name. 

He  felt  elated  with  this  public  tribute 
to  his  unspotted  integrity,  during  one 
year's  residence  among  men  whose  good 
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opinion  it  was  an  honour  to  gain  ;  amongst 
real  English  gentlemen,  such  as  those 
whose  names  were  upon  the  committee 
that  had  unanimously  proposed  the  heir 
of  King's  Baynard  as  the  best  man  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  It  was 
a  triumph — and  he  keenly  enjoyed  it. 

Lord  Brandon  was  talked  of  as  the 
only  formidable  opponent  at  present  in 
the  field,  but  the  ducal  interest,  combined 
with  that  of  Vavasour,  made  him  anything 
but  a  despicable  foe,  although  both  in 
talent  and  popularity  he  was  immeasurably 
inferior  to  ''  young  John."  Three  in- 
fluential peers,  and  nearty  all  the  squire- 
archy of  Derefordshire,  pretty  well  balanced 
the  scales  on  the  Tory  side,  and  one  of  the 
keenest  contests  that  had  ever  been  known 
in  West  Derefordshire,  was  looked  forward 
to,  with  the  sanguinary  delight  in  warfare 
which  characterised  party  feeling  in  those 
days. 
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Tlie  Town-Edens  were  stauncli  Tories  ; 
also  the  AUonbys,  and  all  Mr.  Baynard's 
principal  neighbours,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  Yavasours,  with  whom, 
until  the  instalment  of  the  heir  in  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  the  Baynards  had 
maintained  a  tacit  but  time-honoured  feud. 

"  We  are  enemies,  now,  I  am  afraid," 
Mr.  Baynard  said,  as  he  encoun- 
tered Mrs.  Vavasour  in  the  High  Street 
of  Elminster,  and  the  answer  which  she 
made,  while  her  eyes  flashed  fire,  was 
evidently  made  in  the  heat  of  some  strong 
impression,  and  was  heard  by  one  or  two, 
quite  capable  of  spreading  it  like  wildfire 
up  and  down  the  town. 

''  You7'  enemies,  Mr.  Baynard,  are  not 
likely  to  do  you  more  injury  in  this  matter, 
than  some  of  your  friends,^' 

Mrs.  Vavasour's  temper,  like  her  heart, 
was  warm,  and  open  to  generous  impulses, 
and  she  had  been  kindled  into  indignation, 
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by  hearing  Mrs.  Town-Eden  inveighing 
against  "  young  John  "  pubhcly,  as  far  as 
what  Mr.  Town-Eden  called  the  "  women- 
kind"  were  concerned,  in  the  ladies'  room 
at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  or  inn  ;  and 
she  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  in  his  de- 
fence there  and  then. 

''  I  am  canvassing  right  and  left  for 
Lord  Brandon,"  she  said,  ''as  in  duty 
bound;  but  with  regard  to  the  private 
worth  of  the  man,  Mrs.  Town- Eden,  I 
say  here,  as  I  would  say  anywhere,  that 
Mr.  Baynard  is  infinitely  his  superior. 
I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  was  as  proud 
of  our  candidate,  as  you  have  a  right  to 
be  of  yours.  It  is  the  cause,  not  the 
individual,  which  I  am  bound  to  uphold 
to  the  very  utmost ;  but  I  cannot  sit  by, 
and  hear  a  friend — in  all  but  pohtics — 
traduced." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Vavasour,"  replied  Mrs. 
Town-Eden,   who   was   a    moral   coward, 

VOL*    II.  Q 
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and  would  not  willingly  have  provoked 
a  scene,  ''  far  be  it  from  me  to  traduce 
'young  John,'  or  any  friend  of  yours.  I 
only  remarked  that  the  doubtful  position 
which  he  fills  at  King's  Baynard,  and  his 
vacillating  temperament  were  against  his 
prospects  with  regard  to  the  election.  I 
do  not  think,"  she  added,  "  that  I  stand 
alone  in  this  opinion ;  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  our  cause  that  it  should  be 
so." 

"  I  must  repeat,  that  I  cannot  agree 
with  you.  Yacillation  is  the  last  quality 
with  which  I  can  imagine  any  one  charging 
Mr.  Baynard,  who,  I  should  say,  is  true 
and  noble  to  the  core  ;  and  as  to  his  posi- 
tion," she  added,  with  a  real  French  shrug 
of  her  graceful  shoulders,  ''  Madame,  it  is 
what  he  has  made  it." 

*'  Very  possibly,"  was  the  bitter  reply, 
"he  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  un- 
make.    I  do  not  say  that  in  that  instance 
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lie  is  to  be  blamed,  but  to  be  .pi- 
tied." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  answered  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  abruptly, ''  you  must  excuse  me, 
but  it  is  my  habit  to  judge  of  a  man  by 
what  he  is  himself.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
position,  uninfluenced  by  his  own  actions, 
can  afi'ect  his  honour." 

The  wire  pullers  were  at  work,  and, 
seemingly,  at  cross  purposes.  Mrs.  Town- 
Eden  was  writhing  under  the  torture  which 
Margaret  was  enduring  without  a  sign, 
that  would  have  been  intelligible  to  any 
eye  less  keen  than  a  mother's ;  and  she 
was  a  woman,  who,  where  her  feehngs 
were  concerned,  was  implacable  and  un- 
reasonable in  the  defence  of  her  young. 
She  believed  that  Margaret  was  suffering 
pain  on  account  of  this  young  man  whom 
all  the  world  praised,  and  in  whose  praises, 
under  other  circumstances,  she  had  been 
the  first  to  join ;    and,   with  blind    indif- 

Q  2 
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ference  to  anything  which  reason  could 
oppose  to  the  promptings  of  maternal 
instinct,  she  would,  had  it  been  possible, 
have  ruined  his  fortunes  with  a  stroke  of 
her  ready  tongue. 

Mrs.  Vavasour,  on  the  contrary,  his 
natural  opponent,  in  this  instance,  was 
moved  in  his  favour  by  the  circumstance 
of  her  having  been  the  first  to  recognize 
and  promote  the  mutual  affection,  now 
openly  acknowledged,  as  existing  between 
Mary  Trevylian  and  himself;  and,  although 
she  felt  herself,  as  she  expressed  it,  in 
duty  bound,  to  canvass  for  Lord  Brandon, 
she  would  have  been  very  glad  to  carry 
the  first  news  to  the  Rectory,  that  "  young 
John  "  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  Her 
remark  made  to  him  on  that  important 
day  in  Elminster  would  have  held  good 
in  her  own  case,  "  Your  enemies  are  not 
likely  to  do  you  more  injury  in  this  matter 
than  some  of  your  friends." 
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It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  the 
white  hat  of  the  crafty  attorney  had  been 
within  earshot  of  that  remarkable  sentence, 
and  the  parchment-hued  visage  which  it 
crowned  assumed  its  most  mahgnant  ex- 
pression, as  he  gazed  at  the  speaker  with 
his  evil  eye. 

"  She's  the  very  image  of  her  mother," 
he  remarked,  as  if  purely  by  accident,  to 
Dr.  Quintain,  to  whom  he  happened  at  that 
moment  to  be  talking,  "it's  not  the  best 
taste  in  the  world,  I  take  it,  her  being  so 
thick  with  '  young  John.'  " 

*'  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  quickly,  and  looking  at  the 
attorney  with  his  shrewd  set  gaze ;  for 
"  young  John "  had  become  very  inter- 
esting to  him  since  the  fact  of  his 
engagement  to  Mary  Trevyhan  had  been 
announced,  and  he  had  learned  to  look 
upon  his  interests  as  equivalent  with 
hers.     ''You   think   Mr.  Vavasour's   wife 
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ouglit  not  to  be  on  spea.king  terms  with 
the  Tory  candidate,  I  presume  ?" 

"  I  think  it  will  prove  the  ruination  of 
our  cause,  his  being  the  Tory  candidate 
at  all,"  was  the  almost  whispered  reply, 
"  and  as  to  the  opera-dancer — or  singer, 
I  beg  her  pardon,  it's  much  the  same 
thing,  I  suppose — there  are  not  many  in 
Elminster,  who  do  not  know  who  her 
mother  was." 

"I,  for  one,  am  quite  in  the  dark, 
Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  rather  haughtily; 
he  was  not  on  the  best  terms  with  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Lines;  but  his  curiosity  got 
the  better  of  him,  and  he  threw  a  fly 
over  the  leary  fish.  "  All  I  know  about 
her,  or  care  to  know,  is  that  she's  by 
far  the  finest  woman  in  the  county,  be 
her  mother  who  she  may." 

*'  Lady  Baynard  is  a  fine  woman," 
answered  Mr.  Lines,  "  and  the  boy  is 
a  very  fine  boy,    and  he  happens  to   be. 
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Mrs.  .Vavasour's  lialf-brotlier ;  that's  all 
the  relationship,  Doctor,"  hissed  rather* 
than  spoke  Mr.  Lines  into  the  Doctor's 
ear,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel,  and  went 
off,  singing  a  stave  of  the  then  popular 
song : 

"  Indeed,  she's  a  charming  woman, 

But  I  think  she's  a  little  too  thin ; 
It's  a  pity  such  very  late  hours 

Should  ruin  her  beautiful  skin." 

The  Doctor  was  thunderstruck.  El- 
minster  and  the  neighbourhood  had  stead- 
fastly ignored  the  existence  of  the  second 
Lady  Baynard;  "that  woman"  was  the 
only  title  which  the  unworthy  successor 
of  ''  young  John's "  beautiful,  mythical 
young  mother  had  ever  known  there. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  title,  which,  in  her 
case,  it  was  no  honour  to  bear.  The 
Doctor  thought  he  saw  a  cloud  in  the 
horizon   of  Mary's  fate,   the  daughter   of 
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the  man  for  whom  lie  had  entertained 
so  warm  a  regard.  "  What  a  step-mother 
for  that  innocent  child,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; ''marriage  complicates  such  matters, 
and  brings  questionable  relationships  to 
Hght."  Mrs.  Town-Eden  need  not  have 
been  so  bitter  after  all,  there  were  draw- 
backs to  the  eligibility  of  "  young  John," 
in  the  light  of  a  jpartie,  and  the  present 
Lady  Baynard  was  certainly  not  an  eli- 
gible step-mother,  or  a  pleasing  addition 
to  a  family  home  circle. 

Dr.  Quintain  was  considerably  stag- 
gered; he  went  home,  had  a  glass  or 
two  of  sherry,  and  set  out  on  his  medical 
rounds.  Before  the  next  market-day  at 
Elminster,  there  was  not  a  man,  woman, 
or  child  in  the  town,  who  did  not  know 
who  Mrs.  Vavasour's  mother  was;  and 
it  was  most  extraordinary  that  the  reve- 
lation of  the  hitherto  well-kept  secret  was 
imputed  to  the  Doctor,  who,  I  can  assure 
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the  reader,  upon  my  editorial  veracity, 
had  not  opened  his  lips  upon  the  subject. 
It  was  an  exciting  time,  and  the  town 
"was  actually  beside  itself  with  bustle 
and  importance.  Mrs.  Vavasour's  car- 
riage, with  the  four  bays  and  streaming 
ribbons,  whirled  continually  through  the 
principal  streets,  and  there  was  no  equi- 
page on  the  Tory  side  that  could  com- 
pete with  hers  in  the  splendour  of  its 
appointments.  But  the  colours  of  the 
Tory  candidate  were  honoured  by  beauty 
also,  in  a  more  retiring,  but  not  less 
flattering  manner.  Among  the  rich, 
Titian-tinted  tresses  of  Mary  Trevyhan's 
hair,  the  silken  blue  ribbon  was  now 
always  to  be  seen ;  and  as  she  had  taken 
the  delicate  badge,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  her  lover's  hands,  she  had  looked  up 
archly  into  his  face,  and  trolled  forth 
in  her  fresh  voice,  the  words  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ditty. 
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"  He  promised  to  buy  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbon, 
To  tie  up  my  bonny  brown  hair." 

*'  Oh  !  how  lovely  you  look,  child," 
Mrs.  Vavasour  had  exclaimed,  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  her  thus  adorned. 
"  Here  am  I,  flaunting  into  town  every 
day  for  my  candidate,  and  you,  for  want 
of  an  escort,  are  left  like  a  modest  violet 
in  the  shade.  I'll  tell  you  what,"  she 
added,  enthusiastically,  ''  you  shall  go 
with  me  the  last  day,  colours  and  all." 

"  I  won't  go  without  them,  you  may 
depend,  Mrs.  Yavasour,"  Mary  answered, 
with  a  playful  assumption  of  great  spirit. 
"  If  you  would  take  me  in,  I  could  see 
somethins:  from  the  windows  of  the 
Inn,  certainly,  and  I  should  meet  plenty 
of  my  own  party  there.  You  know  the 
old  tradition  with  regard  to  the  Red 
Lion,  don't  you  ?  Half  the  house  be- 
comes Whig,  and  half  Tory,  and  the 
landlord    wears   a  bufl"    ribbon    half   the 
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day,  and  a  blue  one  the  other  half, 
which  he  calls  observing  a  strict  neu- 
traUty." 

''  It  is  a  convenient  policy  at  any  rate, 
and  to  you  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  feel 
somewhat  in  the  same  predicament  as  the 
worthy  host  of  the  Red  Lion ;  for  while 
my  natural  interests  are  of  course  for 
Lord  Brandon's  party,  I  own  that  my 
heart's  leanings  are  very  much  in  the 
direction  of  your  candidate.  I  had  al- 
most a  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Town-Eden  the 
other  day  on  the  subject." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  our  enemy,  to 
stand  up  for  us  so  warmly ;  but  I  do  not 
understand  why  Mrs.  Town-Eden  should 
put  herself  in  battle  array  against  us. 
They  were  always  staunch  Tories,  and 
'  the  Squire,'  as  they  call  him  about  here, 
canvassed  very  hard  for  my  father,  when 
he  stood  for  West  Derefordshire." 

"  I  cannot  quite  understand  it  either," 
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answered  Mrs.  Yavasour,  ''but  she  certainly 
seems  very  bitter.    Do  you  know,  my  dear,       ' 
I  think  it  must  be  she  is  disappointed  that       ; 
Mr.   Baynard  did  not  take  a  fancy  to  her 
pretty   Margaret.     They   have  been  near 
neighbours  and  intimate,   you   know,  for      j 
some  time.     I  cannot  account  for  it  in  any      ] 
other  way."  \ 

''  I  fear  then  we  must  reconcile  our-  i 
selves  to  the  loss  of  her  support,"  Mary  '. 
answered  a  little  proudly,  for  she  was  as 
great  a  monopoliser  in  her  own  way,  as 
''  young  John"  himself,  where  the  affections  | 
were  concerned.  She  could  not  consent,  ; 
even  in  the  Tory  interest,  to  divide  his  ! 
attentions  with  Margaret  Town-Eden.  | 

"  Kow  there  is  one  thing  I  want  you  to 
manage   for   me,    child,"    Mrs.    Vavasour       [ 
said,    changing    the    subject   to   the    one       i 
which  had  brought  her  to  King's  Baynard 
Rectory  that   morning,    "  I   have  set  my       ; 
heart    on    seeing   the    picture    of   Mabel       ^ 
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Trevylian,  about  which  I  have  heard  so 
much.  It  is  not,  I  hope,  in  your  Uncle's 
room  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  in  the  study  where  he 
always  sits  now ;  but  do  you  know  I  really 
think  he  would  not  mind  your  seeing  it. 
He  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  that  was 
painful  in  connection  with  it — and  he  as 
often  calls  me  Mabel,  as  by  my  own 
name.  Come,"  she  added,  pulling  with 
simulated  force  at  Mrs.  Vavasour's  hand, 
'*  you  know  you  will  not  be  happy  unless 
I  allow  you  your  usual  flirtation  with  my 
great  uncle,  but  I  am  very  much  ashamed 
of  you  all  the  time." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  playful  tone  of 
this  conversation,  that  Mnon  and  Mary 
had  become  very  intimate.  The  latter 
had  quite  won  over  Mr.  Vavasour  during 
her  visit  at  the  Park,  and  he  now  quite 
sanctioned  his  wife's  visits  to  the  Rectory, 
although    she    remarked    that    he    never 
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Upon  any  occasion  offered  to  accompany 
her  tliitlier.  This  circumstance  left  her 
quite  at  Hberty  to  carry  out  the  flirtation, 
upon  the  score  of  which  we  have  just 
heard  Mary  rally  her,  to  which  Uncle 
Gilbert  himself  was  more  than  a  consenting 
party.  I  fear  that  he  forgot  the  good 
advice  which  he  had  given  to  his  "  dear 
lad,"  on  the  subject  of  the  basilisk  nature 
of  those  southern  eyes — at  all  events  he 
saw  no  danger  in  basking  in  their  sunny 
radiance  himself. 

''  Here  is  Mrs.  Yavasour,  Uncle  Gil- 
bert," she  exclaimed,  as  she  pretended  to 
drag  her  into  the  study,  in  which  he  sat 
daily  for  an  hour  or  two  in  his  easy 
chair.  "  She  is  half  afraid  to  come  in, 
she  is  so  shy  you  know,  and  you  are  too 
open  in  your  admiration,  and  scare  her 
away." 

"  Is  she  not  saucy.  Sir  ?"  said  Ninon, 
advancing   to    the    old   man's   side.     "  I 
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think  she  is  pretty  well  in  our  power  now, 
what  say  you  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  err  in  repeating  your 
sentiments,  dear  lady,  she  is  a  saucy  child, 
no  doubt ;  we  must  not  all  of  ns  conspire 
to  spoil  her,  as  we  have  been  doing  of 
late." 

''  Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Mary, 
seating  herself  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet, 
and  looking  lovingly  into  his  face,  ''  you 
look  so  terribly  severe.  Sir,  that  I  am 
quite  frightened  already." 

Her  Uncle  laid  his  hand  upon  her  pretty 
head,  and  fondled  it  caressingly.  ''  It 
seems  to  me  but  yesterday  since  my  poor 
darling  was  sitting  where  you  are  now; 
the  only  thing  that  dispels  the  illusion  is 
that  you  are  not  spoilt  Mary.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  but  there  will  be  some  little 
out-break  or  other,  and  that  you  will  stamp 
your  foot  and  say  '  But,  papa,  it  must  be 
so,'    or    *  Papa,  I  must  do   so  and  so,'  it 
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was  always  must  with  Mabel.  God  forgive 
her,  poor  child — or  rather  forgive  me  for 
the  misery  my  bitter  folly  brought  on  us 
all.  Give  her  her  head  I  used  to  say  to  her 
poor  mother,  when  she  did  try  to  check 
her  passionate  temper ;  she  will  not  bear 
the  curb,  let  her  have  it  out.  It  was  weak, 
sinful  policy,  and  I  have  suffered  the 
punishment  it  entailed." 

He  always  talked  then  of  his  suffering 
2b^  liassecl ;  he  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
that  he  was  still  an  actor,  although  a  very 
feeble  one,  on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was 
like  a  man  who,  having  reached  a  mountain 
top  weary  and  overtaxed,  sits  down  and 
looks  back  upon  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
of  his  ascent.  I  have  suffered,  he  always 
said,  but  since  his  illness  no  one  had  heard 
him  say,  I  suffer,  or  T  am  suffering.  It 
was  exactly  as  if  he  were  allowed  to  wait 
untranslated  to  another,  but  dead  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  until   some   notable 
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event  liad  come  to  pass,  towards  which  the 
tide  of  his  mind  had  lonsr  been  set.  Who 
can  saj  that  it  was  not  so  ? 

**  She  was  very  beautiful,  your  Mabel  ?" 
Mrs.  Vavasour  said,  leading  him  to  the 
subject  which  would  introduce  the  picture, 
upon  which  she  now  ardently  desired  to 
look. 

"  She  was,  indeed,  we  had  her  picturs 
painted  over  and  over  again ;  and  it  wae 
painted  once  too  often  at  last." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  heard  something  of  that 
sad  story.  I  would  give  anything  to  see 
that  picture.  Sir;  not  from  any  feeling  of 
idle  curiosity,"  she  added,  taking  his  hand 
in  both  of  hers,  "  but  for  the  love  I  bear 
to  Mary  and  yourself,  and  to  satisfy  a 
secret  longing  of  my  own ;  for  I  will  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  dear  Sir,  I  should 
like  to  be  allowed  to  see  this  picture  of 
your  daughter  Mabel." 

"  Dear  lady,  you  have  only  to  look  round. 

VOL.    II.  E 
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I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  sweet  face 
always  reproacliiiig  me,  for  it  broke  my 
heart  that  she  should  have  died  without 
my  blessing ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  still  be  concealed.  Mary,  my 
child,  draw  back  the  curtain,  and  let  Mrs. 
Vavasour  see  the  picture,"  and  he  added 
apparently  without  an  effort,  "  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  curtain  should  be  replaced. 
It  is  all  past  now." 

Mary's  tears  were  falling  fast ;  there 
is  something  more  full  of  pathos  to  our 
human  perceptions  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment on  the  part  of  another,  that  the  sorrow 
of  the  past  has  no  longer  the  power  to 
wound,  than  in  the  bitterest  demonstration 
of  present  grief. 

A  great  author  has  touched  this  chord 
with  a  master-hand,  when  he  describes 
how  a  husband  was  tortured  by  hearing 
his  young  dying  wife  already  speaking  of 
herself  in  the  past  tense.     *'  I  was^'  she 
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said  to  him  instead  of  ''  I  aiiiy^  and  so  with 
regard  to  his  mental  existence,  Mr.  Tre- 
vylian  always  spoke. 

Mary  arose,  very  grave  now,  and  drew 
back   the    curtain    which    concealed    the 
meniorable   picture.     As    Mrs.    Vavasour 
looked  at  it,  she  did  not  fail  at  once  to 
recognize  the   features  which  she  had  seen 
pourtrayed  in  the  miniature  possessed  by 
her     husband.      The    one    which     Mary 
possessed  had  been  taken  when  Mabel  was 
comparatively  speaking  a  child,   and  the 
likeness  had  failed  to  convince  her  of  the 
identity  of  her  husband's  early  love,   with 
the  beautiful  but  unhappy  daughter  of  the 
Rector  of  King's  Baynard.     Now,  she  was 
certain — the  features,  the  colouring,    the 
expression  were   all  similar,  nothing  but 
the  dress  was  different ;  in  Mr.  Vavasour's 
miniature  she  was  in  white  and  pearls,  in 
the  full  length  portrait  she  was  in  morning 
costume.     Mr.  Vavasour's  secret  was  now 

R  2 
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in  the  possession  of  his  young  wife,  and 
she  thought  as  she  gazed  upon  the  picture, 
"  he  had  a  very  fair  excuse,  it  must  have 
oeen  a  most  lovely  face." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  face  to  haunt  one,"  she 
said  aloud,  and  then  turning  to  the  old 
man,  "you  will  have  no  pain  in  looking 
upon  it  now,  dear  Sir,  it  is  the  face  of  an 
angel." 

Those  who  remember  Ninon's  verdict  on 
the  fair  false  face,  which  she  had  denounced 
in  the  Oak  Chamber,  will  be  inclined  to 
accuse  her  of  hypocrisy  in  this  instance — 
but  it  was  not  so.  The  fate  of  the  unhappy 
girl  had  shed  a  softening  influence  on  her 
heart.  It  was  for  no  glittering  destiny, 
no  pomp  of  position  or  circumstance  that 
she  had  wronged  the  noble  nature  of  Mr. 
Vavasour,  in  days  gone  by.  She  had  im- 
molated herself,  and  Ninon's  generous 
heart  not  only  forgave  but  deeply 
pitied  the  rival  of  more  than  twenty  years 
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ago ;  therefore  she  remarked  to  the  old 
mau,  while  her  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion "  you  will  have  no  pain  in  looking  at 
it  now,  for  it  is  the  face  of  an  angel."  , 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  And  to  distress  you,  vex  you  and  expose, 
Election  friends  are  worse  than  any  foes." 

CRABBE. 

TT  was  tlie  first  day's  poll  in  Elminster. 
-*-  Excitement  had  risen  to  a  turbulent 
pitch,  which  it  had  never  attained  before 
on  the  occasion  of  a  contested  election. 
Votes  on  both  sides  were  brought  daily  up 
to  the  hustings  from  every  part  of  the 
country;  and  what  was  a  Tory  triumph 
one  day,  was  converted  into  a  Whig  ovation 
the  next.  The  ribbon-decked  equipages  of 
the  influential  families  of  both  parties 
made  the  streets  alive ;  and  the  hoarse 
cheers  of  the  assembled  crowds  saluted  the 
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ears  of  eacli  in  tlieir  turn,  as  bufi,  or  blue 
happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant  at  the 
moment.  There  had  been  one  or  two 
casualties,  owing  to  the  prevailing  excite- 
ment and  the  crowded  state  of  the  streets  ; 
for  the  men  of  Elminster,  when  their  blood 
was  up,  were  not  the  tamest  crowd  in  the 
world,  being  faithful  to  their  ancient  tra- 
dition. 

Election  squibs  were  current  on  both 
sides  ;  one  in  particular,  which  was  hostile 
to  the  Tory  cause  was  chalked  upon  every 
wall.  "  How  about  the  tragedy  at  Mark's 
Bush  ?  Vote  for  the  poor  man's  friend;  " 
and  some  coarse  lampoons  which  struck 
at  the  root  of  ''  young  John's "  family 
pride  and  attacked  the  fair  fame  of  his 
unknown  mother  were  circulated,  printed 
in  large  type.  He  had  been  pelted  with 
some  of  them,  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  pro- 
jectile missiles,  and  one  of  them  he  had 
put  in  his   pocket   and   taken   home.     A 
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chaDge  was  observed  in  his  bearing,  and 
in  tlie  expression  of  liis  handsome  face 
from  that  day  forward.  The  careless  hon- 
hommie  of  his  address  was  exchanged  for 
a  reserved  but  perfectly  high-bred  de- 
meanour, such  as  that  which  Byron  as- 
cribes to  one  of  his  heroes. 

"  The  solemn  aspect,  and  the  high  bcrn 
That  checks  low  mirth,  yet  lacks  not  sympathy." 

He  appeared  indeed  to  be  abstracted, 
and  yet  more  than  ever  bent  upon  success. 
''  He  looks  dangerous,"  his  companions 
said ;  and  he  did  indeed  seem  little  inclined 
to  stand  the  personalities  of  electioneering 
licence.  A  scene  had  taken  place  at  the 
Red  Lion,  which  had  made  his  friends 
anxious  on  his  account ;  but  which,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  had  rather  increased 
than  damaged  his  popularity,  among  the 
sturdy  yeomen  who  were  among  his  prin- 
cipal supporters. 
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He  had  ridden  into  Elminster,  on  the 
morning  after  the  day  on  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  offensive  lampoon  had  become 
known  to  him,  superbly  mounted,  and 
commanding  admiration  of  his  bearing  and 
presence  alike  from  friend  and  foe.  Lord 
Brandon  was  pronounced,  by  the  women  in 
particular,  to  be  a  mean -looking  little  fellow 
enough,  as  he  drove  into  town  in  the  family 
coach  by  the  side  of  his  Duchess  Mamma — ■ 
and  there  were  more  cheers  for  "young 
John,"  as  he  was  good  temperedly  called 
by  the  crowd,  than  there  were  for  the  rival 
candidate  when  he  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

Slightly  flushed  by  these  demonstra- 
tions in  his  favour,  he  rode  into  the 
yard  of  the  Ked  Lion  to  receive  the 
congratulations  of  his  adherents  on  the 
prospect  of  success ;  and  foremost  in  out- 
ward show  stept  forth  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  call  for  badgering 
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tlie  young  heir,  as  a  bull-dog  licks  liis  lips 
at  the  sight  of  a  lordly  bull. 

"  I  have  to  congratulate  you  Mr.  John, 
I  am  told,  on  two  counts,  as  the  lawyers 
say.  But  the  lady  must  come  first ;  and  a 
good  pretty  girl,  like  Mary  Trevylian, 
does  not  fall  to  a  man's  lot  every 
day  in  the  week.  You're  a  chip  of 
the  old  block,  sir,  I  believe,  after 
all." 

If  Mr.  Nathaniel  Lines  had  not  taken 
more  than  was  good  for  him  in  the  shape 
of  alcohol,  this  speech  would  probably 
never  have  been  made.  It  was  said  that 
he  had  never  been  known  to  be  helplessly 
drunk,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was 
in  what  his  boon  companions  called  his 
quarrelsome  mood,  and  he  had  promised 
them  some  fun  by  baiting  the  popular  can- 
didate on  the  inn  steps. 

The  insult  was  too  gross  ;  and  every 
particle  of  colour  forsook  the  cheek  of  the 
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man  thus  proYokecl,  as,  turning  vnth 
a  flasli  of  unmistakeable  anger  upon 
his  aggressor,  he  said  quietly,  "  You 
will  have  it,"  and  taking  him  as  he 
would  have  taken  a  cur  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  represented  in  his  case  by  the 
collar  of  his  coat,  he  flung  the  spider-like 
form  of  the  attorney  from  the  top  of  the 
steps  to  the  bottom,  while  the  latter  found 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  what  it  was  for 
a  crowd  to  make  way  for  him.  A  man  so 
disgraced  by  his  own  seeking  is  not  a 
popular  favourite,  and  there  was  little 
sympathy  expressed,  or  felt  for  **  limping 
Lines,"  as  he  picked  himself  up  and 
made  off,  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  was  not  good  to  look  upon,  and  a 
word  upon  his  lips  which  I  will  not 
dishonour  these  pages  by  transcrib- 
ing. 

"  You  shall  repent  of  this  to  the  latest 
moment  of  your  life." 
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His  adversary,  generous  to  a  fallen 
foe,  looked  after  him  as  he  left  the  yard, 
and,  as  if  with  some  compunction  for  the 
miserable  figure  he  cut,  said,  speaking 
apparently  to  himself, 

"  I  forgot  that  he  was  lame ;  but  -he 
brought  it  upon  himself,  I  hope  he  will 
profit  by  it." 

He  was  gradually  gaining  ground,  and 
he  had  good  news  to  take  to  the  Rectory 
that  night,  for  he  was  well  ahead  of  his 
opponent,  and  that  evening  would  most 
probably  see  the  contest  decided  in  his 
favour. 

How  anxiously  Mary  listened  for  the 
sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on  the 
gravel  drive.  How  eagerly  she  met 
him  in  the  hall ;  her  bright  face  beam- 
ing with  excitement,  as  she  exclaimed, 
'^  How  has  it  gone  to-day  ?"  and,  with 
almost  painful  attention,  the  Rector  lis- 
tened to  every  particular   with  reference 
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to   the   event    to   which   he   had    looked 
forward  with  much  inward  foreboding. 

The  night  of  the  day  on  which  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Lines  had  met  with  such  signal 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  so  Ion 2^  made  it  his  business  to 
provoke,  "  young  John "  and  his  aged 
Mentor  had  a  prolonged  private  inter- 
view, in  which  many  things  were  dis- 
cussed which  had  never  before  been 
mentioned  between  them.  He  told  him 
— what,  indeed,  he  already  knew— of  his 
attachment  to  his  great-niece,  Mary  Tre- 
vylian;  of  the  course  which  he  proposed 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  marriage, 
which  there  was  no  reason  on  either  side 
to  delay ;  and,  lastly,  he  told  him  the  sub- 
stance matter  of  the  cruel  lampoon  which 
had  opened  his  eyes,  for  the  first  time,  to 
what  might  be  said  about  his  position 
at  King's  Baynard,  by  those  whom  late 
events  had   converted   into    enemies,  and 
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traducers  of  his  hitlierto  unspotted  name. 

''  One  tiling  I  have  determined  npon,'* 
he  added,  "  as  a  duty  owing  both  to  Mary 
and  to  myself  in  our  new  relations  to 
one  another,  and  that  is,  as  soon  as  this 
election  businees  is  over,  that  I  must  go 
abroad  and  see  my  father — see  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  myself,  before  the  final  steps  are 
taken  with  regard  to  our  marriage.  You 
cannot  help  me,  I  suppose,  Sir,  with 
respect  to  the  refutation  of  this  slan- 
der ?  not  the  least  cruel  of  the  blows 
which  I  have  had  to  bear  alone.  You 
do  not  know,  I  fear,  who  my  poor  mother 
was,  or  the  particulars  of  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Marmaduke?" 

"  No,  dear  lad,  indeed  I  am  as  much  in 
the  dark  on  the  subject  as  I  hoped  you 
were  not.  Of  Sir  Marmaduke,  I  knew  per- 
sonally little  or  nothing.  He  was  a  declared 
infidel,  as  perhaps  you  know,  at  the  time 
he  was  amongst  us,  and  would  not  listen  to 
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the  remonstrances  wliich  I  felt  bound  to 
make,  with  respect  to  the  pubhc  scandal 
occasioned  by  his  conduct.  God  grant 
that  he  may  have  been  brought  to  see  the 
error  of  his  ways.  It  is  possibly  a  sign  of 
it,  that  he  has  at  last  married  the  wretched 
woman  with  whom  he  has  so  long  Hved  in 
sin." 

''  I  know  nothing  of  that,"  answered 
*'  young  John."  "The  only  chance  I  had  of 
avoiding  contamination,  was  by  cutting  ofi' 
every  link  of  communication  between  my- 
self and  him.  He  afforded  me  the  means 
of  doing  so,  and  gave  me  King's  Baynard, 
and  that  is  the  only  act  of  his  hfe  in  which 
he  has  shown  himself  a  father  to  me ;  but  it 
is,  thank  God,  a  convincing  proof  that 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
this  slander.  You  were  right.  Sir,  and  I  was 
wrong  about  the  expediency  of  my  standing 
for  West  Derefordshire.  It  has  heaped  the 
sins  of  others  on  my  head — ^it  has  struck  me 
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very  hard ;  but  it  has  made  me  see  plainly  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  Mary,  and  nothing 
shall  make  me  shrink  from  it.  That  ras- 
cally attorney,  Mr.  Lines,  has  been  all 
along  a  snake  in  the  grass,  I  find." 

Mr.  Trevylian  had  been  gazing  fondly  at 
his  daughter's  portrait  during  the  last  part 
of  "young  John's  "  observations  ;  and  he 
now  said,  waving  his  hand  feebly  to  direct 
his  attention  to  it,  ''  You  know  her  unfor- 
tunate history.  It  was  with  one  of  your 
father's  libertine  crew  that  she  was  temp- 
ted to  fly  to  her  own  destruction.  When 
you  question  Sir  Marmaduke,  dear  lad, 
will  you  think  of  her  broken-hearted  mother, 
and  if  you  can,  ascertain  what  was  her 
fate  ?  Poor  Mabel !  it  avails  but  little  now ; 
but  if  that  villain  were  to  present  himself 
before  me,  I  believe  I  have  it  in  me  to  fell 
him  to  the  earth." 

"  One  thing  I  have  never  heard.  Sir,  and 
that  is  the   rascal's   name  :  perhaps  that 
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would  assist  me  in  obtaining  information 
concerning  your  daughter  Mabel,  if  it  is 
not  too  painful  a  subject  for  you  to  recall," 
lie  added  tenderlv ;  for  the  tears  were  now 
coursing  one  another  down  the  old  man's 
withered  cheeks. 

"  He  was  called  the  '  Signer  Ludovico' 
■ — but  he  was  but  a  mongrel  Italian  at 
best.  Poor  Mabel  was  very  romantic,  as 
we  called  it  in  those  days.  It  was  his  dark 
foreign  look  that  captivated  her  fancy; 
poor  child  !  we  little  knew  how  deeply  the 
mischief  had  wgrked." 

''What  position  did  this  man  fill  in 
Sir  Marmaduke's  household  ? "  asked 
"  young  John,"  in  whom  a  dark  suspicion 
had  been  aroused  by  the  description  of  the 
Signer  Ludovico,  which  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  foreign-looking  com- 
panion valet,  of  his  profligate  father. 

"  Some  people  called  him  a  servant,"  Mr. 
Trevylian    said,    while   his    cheek  flushed 
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visibly,  under  tlie  sting  of  tlie  implied 
disgrace  ;  "  but  lie  was  not  tliat — I  believe 
myself  that  Ms  mission  at  King's  Baynard 
was  to  minister  to,  and  abet  in  every  way 
Sir  Marmaduke's  reckless  career  of  vice 
and  depravity.  He  was  not  a  contemptible 
artist  amongst  his  other  accomplishments. 
It  was  after  Sir  Marmaduke's  departure 
that  he  came  to  the  inn  in  the  village, 
nominally  to  copy  pictures  at  the  Hall; 
but  he  was  evidently  playing  a  deep  game." 
''  It  could  hardly  have  been  Luke  Grim- 
stone,"  thought  "young  John,"  now  re- 
assured, *'  I  never  heard  amongst  his  nu- 
merous accomphshments,  that  he  could 
paint,"  and  the  idea  relieved  his  mind  ;  he 
could  not  have  borne  to  believe  that  the 
lovely  Mabel  Trevylian,  had  exchanged  the 
refined  surroundings  and  tender  love  of 
her  Eectory  home,  to  become  the  wife 
of  the  designing  villain  which  he  knew 
Luke  Grimstone  to  be. 
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''  I  will  ask  Sir  Marmaduke  the  ques- 
tion," tie  said,  "  but  you  can  scarcely 
realize  the  footing  I  am  on  with  mj  father, 
dear  Sir,"  he  replied  with  a  very  bitter  into- 
nation of  the  word ;  and  it  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  his  case,  because  bitterness 
was  by  no  means  an  attribute  of  his  nature. 
A  bitter  morbid  mind  could  never  have 
supported,  as  he  had  done,  the  load  of 
reflected  obloquy  which  had  cast  its  shadow 
over  his  life,  and  which  often  made  him 
realize  the  truth  of  the  words, 

"  His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood." 

He  had  been  reticent,  where  reticence 
was  good ;  and  fiery,  where  heat  was  un- 
avoidable ;  but  the  harder  circumstances 
of  his  fate  had  left  him,  as  his  old  friend 
had  once  expressed  it,  "  noble  at  the 
core."  It  had  been  a  providential  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  so,  for  a  less 
buoyant  nature  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  above  water,  or  to  have  kept 
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strictly  to  tlie  path  of  honour  and  integrity 
in  his  pecuhar  and  trying  position.  It 
was  a  proof  that  he  was  not  one  to 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  dnty, 
when  it  had  once  asserted  its  claims  on 
his  conscience,  that  he  was  about  to  seek 
from  his  father's  lips  the  real  history, 
name,  and  parentage  of  his  unfor- 
tunate mother;  for  it  was  to  him  the 
most  hateful  task  that  he  could  possibly 
have  imposed  upon  himself.  And  here 
it  is  owing  to  him  to  explain,  that  on 
the  question,  the  very  mention  of  which 
probed  his  proud  heart  to  the  quick, 
that  of  his  mother's  legal  marriage  to 
Sir  Marmaduke  Baynard,  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  in  his  own  mind.  The 
argument  which  had  defeated  the  new- 
born dread  created  by  the  coarse 
lampoon,  was  the  one  which  he 
had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Trevylian  as 
a    convincing     proof    of     his     own    le- 
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gitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the  man,  the 
dark  secrets  of  whose  hfe  were  weaving 
their  accursed  webs  round  the  destiny 
of  his  elder  son.  He  gave  me  King's 
Baynard,  he  had  said ;  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
had,  indeed,  sent  him  to  take  possession 
of  his  ancient  inheritance  with  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  him,  as  his  heir. 

The  words  of  the  old  reprobate  had 
been  the  first  to  kindle  in  the  breast  of  his 
son  the  flame  which  we  have  seen  burn- 
ing brightly,  as  a  candle  set  on  a  hill. 
He  had  said  to  him — when  the  cold  leave- 
taking  took  place,  before  the  heir  left 
for  England — never,  he  hoped,  to  return 
to  the  foreign  home,  which  was  to  him 
as  the  very  shadow  of  the  Inferno  it- 
self. "  You  micjlit  do  anything  at  Kiiufs 
Baynard^  if  you  kick  aicay  the  rings 
of  the  ladder  as  you  mount.  It  would 
be  an  ambition  worthy  of  you  to  be  a 
magnate   amongst   clod-pates   and   dairy- 
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maids.  Go  and  prosper;  and  mahe 
them  forget  thai  you  are  your  father^s 
son.  They  hate  me  there,  as  they  do 
the  devil  himself." 

"Young  John"  had  acted  upon  the 
advice  so  bitterly  given,  with  the  results 
we  have  seen.  His  neighbours  and  de- 
pendants had  gone  so  far  towards  for- 
getting that  he  was  "his  father's  son," 
that  they  had  almost  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  Sir  Marmaduke  at  all,  until  the 
important  news  had  arrived  at  Elminster, 
that  the  wicked  baronet  lay  at  the  point 
of  death — news,  by  the  way,  which  had 
never  been  communicated  in  their  full 
purport  to  his  son  and  heir,  and  of 
which  he  still  remained  ignorant  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write. 

"I  shall  say  nothing  to  Mary,  Sir,  on 
the  subject  that  takes  me  abroad.  She 
will  not  leave  the  Eectory  until  I  re- 
turn,   she   has   promised   me,"    he     said, 
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and  tliere  was  a  tappy  light  in  his  eyes, 
the  first  which  had  shone  there  that 
evening,  as  the  words  Kngered  on  his 
lips.  ''You  will  give  her  to  me  then, 
and  the  evil  spell  which  has  haunted 
the  Baynards  like  a  shadow  will  be 
broken  at  last.  If  I  did  not  believe 
it,  1  would  not  have  asked  her  to 
share  my  fate,  although  her  love  to  me 
now  is  simply — my  life." 

He  said  these  last  words  in  a  low, 
subdued  tone,  as  though  he  were  hold- 
ing the  pulses  of  his  heart  with  a 
strong  curb ;  and  out  of  his  face  was 
blotted  for  the  moment,  every  other 
expression,  but  that  of  his  deep,  unutter- 
able love. 

Mr.  Trevyhan  held  out  his  hand  to 
this  son  of  his  old  age,  whom  he  loved 
so  passionately,  although  to  him  the  things 
of  the  outward  world  were  then,  as 
though   they  had   never  been,   and    said. 
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in  accents  of  emotion,  in  wliich  no  strain 
of  bitterness  mingled,  "  God  bless  you, 
dear  lad,  God  bless  you,  and  my 
pretty  Mabel,  too.  I  pray  to  live  to 
see  you  stand  together,  man  and  wife, 
before  I  die,  for  I  know  tliat  you  are 
made  for  one  another." 

There  was  only  one  word  in  the  sen- 
tence that  fell  sadly  on  ''young  John's" 
ear,  and  that  was  the  name  by  which 
the  old  man,  in  his  moments  of  excite- 
ment, invariably  called  his  great-niece ; 
which  was  by  the  name  of  that  wayward 
Mabel,  who  had  once  made  the  Rectory 
gay  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles,  as 
Mary  Trevylian  was  making  it  then,  but 
whose  sun  had  set  in  darkness,  in  a 
way  that,  had  it  been  his  Mary's  fate 
which  was  foreshadowed  in  her  history, 
he  could  not  have  thought  upon  and 
lived. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

"  Dear  as  tbo  ruddy  drops  that  •svarra  my  heart." 

GRAY. 

"  T  PRAY  to  see  you  stand  together 
-*-  man  and  wife."  This  was,  indeed, 
a  breath  to  blow  away  the  pain  which  the 
substitution  of  the  name  of  *'  Mabel"  for 
Mary  had  caused  in  "young  John's"  breast. 
Tt  brought  a  strange  thrill  of  pleasure  in 
its  wake,  for  it  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  heard  the  word  "  wife "  applied 
prospectively  to  his  darling ;  and  he 
determined,  the  election  business  over, 
he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  break 
away  every  possible  hindrance  to  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  his  dearest  hope. 
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Spring  was  advancing  rapidly :  King's 
Baynard  would  soon  be  decking  itself  in 
its  most  lovely  mantle  of  green,  and  then 
he  hoped  that  Mary,  too,  would  deck  her- 
self in  bridal  white,  and  place  her  little 
hand  not  for  once,  but  for  ever  in  his  own, 
in  the  presence  of  God  and  man.  'No  one 
knew  what  the  meaning  of  the  holy  word 
tvife  was  to  him,  who  had  never  known  a 
single  domestic  tie. 

His  conference  with  her  Uncle  over, 
he  hastened,  under  the  influence  of  the 
happy  emotion  it  had  called  up  in  his 
heart,  to  the  side  of  his  beloved, 
who  was  eagerly  expecting  him  in  the 
drawing-room,  a  room  which  she  had, 
since  her  arrival,  converted  into  a  palace 
of  delight. 

She  never,  indeed,  entered  a  room 
in  which  she  was  to  pass  any  time, 
without,  by  a  few  apparently  careless 
touches,  pervading  it  with  a  look  of  home, 
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converting  it  into  a  domestic  temple,  of 
whicli  she  was  the  priestess,  and  yet  no 
one  could  say  exactly  what  she  had  done. 
'•  We  want  some  of  your  magic  here, 
Mary,"  good  Aunt  Dorothy  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  after  she  had  signally 
failed  in  producing  one  of  her  niece's 
happy  effects,  in  preparing  the  great  draw- 
ing-room at  Brackenlea  for  the  reception 
of  company.  The  fact  was.  Aunt  Dorothy 
could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  contem- 
plation of  a  broken  line,  toher  in  a 
row  of  chairs,  books,  or  tables ;  at  least, 
she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  be  the 
perpetrator  of  such  an  innovation  herself, 
but  she  had  the  good  taste  to  see  that 
it  was  well  that  it  should  be  done  by 
a  less  scrupulous  hand. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming," 
Mary  said,  as  she  raised  her  head  from 
some  embroidery  on  which  she  was  en- 
gaged when  ''  young  John  "   entered  the 
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room.  *'  What  can  you  and  the  dear  old 
man  have  been  discussing  so  eagerly  for 
the  last  half  hour  ?" 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  to  discuss 
about  this  election  business,"  he  answered, 
going  up  to  her,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  on 
her  fair,  open  brow.  "  I  believe  I  shall 
win,  Mary;  and  it  will  be  entirely  your 
triumph,  for  nothing  would  have  induced 
me  to  stand,  if  it  had  not  been  your  wish. 
I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  bear 
being  in  London  for  so  many  months 
in  the  year.  What  do  you  say  to  it 
yourself?" 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  alluded 
in  such  pointed  terms  to  the  union  of  their 
two  lives.  They  had  both  been  content 
to  dally  with  their  happiness  in  the  first 
flush  of  it,  and  Mary  blushed  a  deep  rosy 
red  as  he  now  brought  this  subject  so  boldly 
to  the  foreground  and  evidently  awaited  her 
reply. 
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"  You  could  write  to  me  sometimes, 
down  at  Brackenlea,"  tlie  little  hypocrite 
said  at  last,  demurely,  "Aunt  Dorothy 
is  very  particular;  but  of  course  she 
could  not  object  to  that." 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  will  have  very  little 
to  do  with  it,"  he  said;  and  then  drop- 
ping the  bantering  tone  which  Mary  had 
assumed  in  shy  self-defence,  he  said, 
gravely,  ''  You  will  not  make  me  wait 
long,  will  you  ?  You  have  a  right 
to  consult  your  own  wishes  only, 
for  you  are  far  too  good  for  me ;  but  if  I 
am  impatient,  Mary,  I  only  ask  you  to 
remember  that  no  woman  has  ever  loved 
me  before.  No  mother,  no  sister — so 
let  me  begin  to  think  of  m?/  ivife.'' 

Before  Mary  answered  this  appeal,  she 
put  down  the  work  upon  which  her  fingers 
had  been  busy,  and  placed  her  hand  (her 
beautiful  Trevylian  hand)  in  that  of  her 
lover. 
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"  It  is  your  own,  Jolm,"  slie  said 
simply,  "to  do  as  you  will  with.  I  will 
raarry  you  wlien  you  will,  but,  loving 
eacli  other  as  we  do,  it  does  not  make 
so  much  difference,  does  it  ?" 

''  I  want  a  home,  Mary  ;  I  want  you," 
was   the  ardent  reply;    "but  I  will   not 
press  you  unfairly.  The  love  that  I  have  for 
you  breaks  me  down  sometimes,  for  I  feel 
that  if  I  lost  you,  Mary,  I  should  lose  all; 
and  God  knows  how  often  I  have  feared  it 
of  late.     In  the  very  height   of  my  hap- 
piness it  comes    over   me;"    and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  frightened  girl,  she  felt 
that  the  strong  frame  of  her   lover  was 
shaken  like   a  reed  by   the   force   of  his 
emotion.     She  had  never  before  seen  him 
thus,  and  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
he  gained  his  point. 

"  John,"  she  said,  with  a  pretty  tremble 
in  her  voice,  which  almost  unmanned  him 
again,   "  do  not  ever  say  that  again.      I 
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have  said  that  nothing  but  death  should 
part  us  two,  and  no  Trevyhan  ever  lied. 
I  will  do  whatever  you  like,  only  never 
again  speak  or  look  like  that,  I  shall  begin 
to  think  you  know  but  little  of  me  if  you 
do." 

"  It  is  not  you  that  I  have  ever  doubted, 
Mary,  it  is  my  own  fate ;  but  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  unstrung,  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself.  Sometimes  it  comes  over  me 
that  I  have  hved  too  much  alone.  But  I 
won't  do  that  again,"  he  added,  recovering 
himself,  "  it  wouldn't  do  to  break  down  like 
this  often,  and  it  only  proves  what  T  said 
before,  that  King's  Baynard  must  soon 
have  a  mistress." 

''  Are  you  positively  obliged  to  make 
this  journey  to  Paris  when  the  elec- 
tion is  over?"  asked  Mary,  "because, 
if  not,     I    shall   begin    to   be   imperious 


now." 


"  Yes,  it  is  quite  necessary;  your  Uncle 
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Gilbert   will   tell   you   so,"  lie   answered, 
rather  sadly  for  liim. 

''I  can  trust  John  Baynard  for  that 
matter,"  she  said  playfully,  and  trying  to 
restore  him  to  his  usual  buoyant  spirits, 
which  had  not  been  without  their  gladden- 
ing effect  on  her  young  life.  "  One  thing 
has  just  struck  me,"  she  added,  colouring 
again — but  then  she  seldom  spoke  eagerly 
without  colouring — "  electioneering  is  al- 
ways expensive,  I  know ;  if  you  want  ready 
money  for  that,  you  need  not  go  abroad  for 
it,  I  have  plenty,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us." 

The  last  words  were  very  sweet,  other- 
wise it  seemed  curious  to  hear  this  fairy- 
like creature  talk  to  her  lover,  the  heir  to 
the  vast  Baynard  estates,  about  what  the 
common  people  would  have  called  ''her 
bit  of  money."  There  was  an  assump- 
tion about  it  that  would  have  been  ex- 
quisitely delicious  to  her  man  of  business. 
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wlio  always  told  her  tliat  he  believed  there 
was  no  limit  to  the  wealth  represented  by 
£40,000  which,  was  the  amount  of  Miss 
Trevylian's  fortune.  Xot  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  say  that  she  valued  herself 
on  the  score  of  her  wealth ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  with  a  view  to  making 
every  one  she  loved  share  it  with  her,  that 
she  made  the  wild  propositions  which  had 
staggered  the  steady-going  attorney,  who 
had  managed  the  Trevylian  property 
for  many  years.  Poor  relations, 
had  come  to  Miss  Trevylian  to  beg,  and 
she  had  proposed  that  a  small  annuity 
should  be  settled  upon  each.  "  It  seems 
only  fair,"  she  said ;  but  Aunt  Do- 
rothy, as  well  as  the  man  of  business, 
had  explained  to  her  that  there  were 
signs  of  a  "  method  in  this  madness'*  that 
would  soon  bring  the  Trevylian  pro- 
perty to  a  stand  still,  and  she  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  idea. 
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"  It  is  not  on  business  of  that  nature 
that  I  am  going,"  'young  John'  rephed; 
''merely  money  business  should  not  take 
me  away  from  you  now ;  but  I  must  ask 
you  to  trust  me  a  little  longer,  Mary ; 
we  will  have  no  secrets  by  and  bye. 
Your  Uncle  Gilbert  knows  my  rea- 
son, and  he  sees  that  it  is  a  positive 
duty  ;  but  I  assure  you  T  go  very  grudg- 
ingly." 

"  You  must  not  say  that  if  it  is  a  duty. 
Only  promise  to  come  back  willingly — 
and  there,"  she  added,  pushing  towards 
him  a  dainty  little  packet  tied  up  with 
blue  silk,  "is  the  talisman  I  promised 
you.'* 

It  was  a  lock  of  the  beautiful  golden 
brown  hair,  for  which  he  had  often 
petitioned,  but  which  Mary  had  hitherto 
pretended  that  she  could  not  afford  to 
spare  from  the  Dorado  of  her  pretty  head. 
When  an  absence  of  a  whole  week,  how- 
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ever,  had  been  talked  about  and  planned, 
she  had  promised  to  relent ;  and  from  the 
thickness  and  length  of  the  curl  contained 
in  the  packet,  it  would  not  appear  that 
tlie  sister  locks  were  either  few  or  far 
between,  or  that  the  hand  was  of  necessity 
niggard  that  had  severed  the  silken 
strands. 

She  had  hitherto  been  always  a  prin- 
cess in  her  relations  with  her  lover. 
It  was  more  the  fashion  in  those  days  for 
the  service  during  courtship,  at  least,  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  man ;  and  it  was  not 
in  a  Trevyhan  to  resign  the  prerogative  of 
her  sex ;  so  dearly  as  Mary  loved  the  heir  of 
King's  Baynard,  she  had  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  been  won.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  she  had  met  him  and  known 
him  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity,  and  at 
the  pinnacle  of  men's  estimation — buoyant 
with  youthful  spirits,  and  with  the  dash  of 
imperiousness  which  became  him  so  well. 

T  2 
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A  prosperous  heir  to  immense  possessions, 
and  endowed  with  princely  quahties  both 
of  person  and  mind ;  he  was  a  man  that 
such  a  woman  as  Mary  TrevyHan  was 
proud  to  have  won,  but  to  whom  she  would 
have  been  too  proud  to  yield  a  jot,  on 
account  of  these  worldly  and  personal 
advantages. 

"  Eemember,"  she  had  once  said  to  him 
saucily  enough,  "  I  shall  never  like  King's 
Baynard  so  well  as  Brackenlea.  You  are 
a  little  tete  monte  about  the  place,  you 
know,  which  is  as  bad  as  being  conceited 
about  yourself." 

"  I  hope  not,"  answered  the  young  man 
drily ;  "for  then  I  should  be  very  con- 
ceited indeed.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  make  you  participate  in  my 
passion." 

But  these  saucy  speeches  were  only 
made  in  the  hey-day  of  youthful  spirits 
and  happiness.     It  was  only  necessary,  as 
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we  have  seen,  for  a  passing  cloud  to  visit 
her  lover's  brow,  for  Mary  to  be  all 
tenderness,  sympathy,  love.  She  was 
never  hard ;  and  was  to  be  moved  to  tears 
either  by  joy  or  sorrow — witness  the 
pearly  drops  that  fell  on  Hildebrand's 
mane  on  ''  the  happiest  day  of  her  life ;" 
but  she  was  full  of  spirit,  and  could  not 
have  brooked  to  be  lowered  an  inch  in  her 
own  self-respect. 

She  could  have  borne  an  untoward 
stroke  of  fate  as  bravely,  if  not  as  re- 
sentfully, as  Margaret  Town-Eden  was 
bearing  hers ;  but  she  would  hardly 
have  laid  herself  open  to  the  chance 
of  a  mistake,  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance  to  her  own  dignity  and 
peace  of  mind.  She  would  not  have 
allowed  herself  to  have  drifted  on 
to  a  wrong  tack,  and  it  was  only  in 
this  passive  way  that  poor  Margaret 
had     erred.        Having,      now,     divulged 
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enougli  to  show  what  manner  of  lovers 
these  two  were,  I  do  not  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me,  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  im- 
putation of  twaddle  by  repeating  all 
the  little  tender  things  that  were  said 
on  the  evening  of  the  last  day's  poll  at 
Elminster,  which  decided  the  question  of 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  in  the  case 
of  '^  young  John's"  political  aspira- 
tions. 

They  were  indeed  so  far  carried  away 
by  the  universal  excitement,  and  by  the 
foreshadowed  sweetness  of  success,  that 
they  soon  became  less  tender,  than  eager 
and  feverish  in  the  tone  of  their  conversa- 
tion ;  and  Mary's  eyes  had,  perhaps,  never 
looked  brighter,  or  merged  more  of  the 
golden  hues  into  their  hazel  grey,  than 
when  she  predicted  a  triumphant  ovation 
to  the  Tory  candidate,  adding  with  anima- 
tion, "  And  I  have  determined  too,  that  I 
will  be  there  to  see ;  you  don't  mind,  do 
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you  ?"  she  said,  as  "he  looked  rather  puz- 
zled at  this  announcement,  which  was  kept 
as  a  surprise  to  the  last.  *'  Mrs«  Yavasour 
has  promised  to  take  me,  but  I  shall  leave 
the  enemy's  camp  directly  I  get  into  town. 
All  my  friends  on  the  Brackenlea  side  are 
staunch  blues.  I  shall  go  over  to  their 
side  at  once.  Oh !  I  must  go  to-mor- 
row." 

•"  They  will  think  you  have  forsaken  your 
colours  if  they  see  you  with  Mrs.  Yavasour, 
Mary." 

"  Not  they,"  she  answered,  with  the 
same  spirited  turn  of  her  head  which  I 
have  tried  to  describe  in  her  picture's 
picture. 

"  Not  they !  the  people  of  Elminster 
know  the  Trevylians  too  well  for  that. 
True  blue  down  to  the  finger  nails." 

"I  should  like  you  to  be  in  town  to- 
morrow certainly,  if  it  could  be  managed  ; 
but  if  they  should  cheer  you,  you  particu- 
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larhj  I  mean,  you  would  be  annoyed,  and 
they  loill  be  personal  on  such  occasions." 

*'And  on  such  occasions  nobody  minds," 
replied  Mary,  eagerly,  *'  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  surging  of  a  great  crowd  for  once, 
and  to  know  that  they  were  hoarse  with 
shouting  for  you.  Oh  !  John,  I  wonder 
that  men  do  not  care  more  than  they  do 
about  popularity  in  public  life.  I  believe 
my  soul  would  go  to  Heaven  without 
dying,  if  I  could  ever  experience  such 
triumphs  as  Mrs.  Yavasour  has  told 
me  of,  swaying  all  that  living,  listening, 
mass  like  one  soul." 

''  Why,  Mary,  I  must  resign  my  seat  to 
you.  I  wish  you  were  not  ambitious  for 
me  though;  for  I  shall  never  shine  in  par- 
liament. I  am  designed  by  Providence 
for  a  country  gentleman,  moving  in  his  own 
orbit.  You  laugh  at  me  about  King's 
Baynard,  but  that  is  my  real  sphere,  and 
my  heart  will  be  there  when  my  body  is  in 
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the  House,  where  it  will  never  be  my  lot,  I 
fear,  to  move  any  living  mass  to  any  other 
goal  than  a  heavy  slumber.  But  still 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  lose." 

"  Of  course  you  would,  or  I  should  in- 
deed have  been  ashamed  of  you.  I  wish 
to-morrow  were  come  and  gone." 

"  Then  I  should  be  gone  too — is  that 
what  you  mean  ? "  then  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  more  tender  trifling,  after 
which,  the  two  young  lovers  discovered 
that  it  was  getting  late,  and  that  the  '*  dear 
old  man,"  as  they  always  called  him,  would 
be  waiting  for  his  tea. 

"Do  you  know,  I  see  a  great  likeness  to 
you  in  that  picture,"  said  Mary,  pointing 
to  poor  Mabel's  portrait,  and  whispering 
so  as  not  to  disturb  her  uncle,  who  had 
fallen  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  lulled  per- 
haps by  the  cheery  singing  of  the  tea- 
kettle, which  Mary,  with  her  love  of  comfort 
and  bright  home  life,  insisted  upon  having 
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placed  upon  tlie  hob,  both  for  breakfast 
and  tea. 

"  You  flatter  me  too  much,"  was  the 
reply.  "It  is  such  a  lovely  face.  You  are 
bent  upon  making  me  conceited  upon  other 
scores  than  that  of  King's  Baynard." 

''  Ko,  indeed !  do  you  know  who  I  once 
offended  Mrs.  Yavasour  by  saying  was  hke 
you?" 

''  No,  how  should  I  ?  Old  Mrs.  Grim- 
stone,  perhaps,  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Hall,  I  can  fancy  her  nose  and  chin  might 
be  something  like  mine." 

''  No,  it  was  not  Mrs.  Grimstone,  but  it 
was  some  one  you  will  think  it,  perhaps, 
an  insult  to  have  been  compared  to.  I 
should  never  have  said  what  I  thought,  if 
Mrs.  Yavasour  had  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance made  a  much  more  flattering  com- 
parison, I  meant  poor  Gilly  at  the  Lodge." 

"  As  far  as  feature,  or,  indeed,  as  far  as 
both   feature   and  expression  can  go,  for 
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that  matter,  the  comphment  is  to  me.  But 
what  a  curious  thought  to  have  come  into 
your  head,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
observed  him,  even." 

"  Not  Gilly  !  why  we  are  the  greatest  of 
friends.  He  seems  to  have  found  out,  by 
intuition,  all  about  it.  He  watches  for  me 
for  hours,  his  aunt  tells  me,  with  some 
little  flower,  or  perhaps  a  pebble  in  his 
hand,  as  an  offering.  I  am  very  proud  of 
having  won  Gilly' s  affections,  I  can  tell 
you,  John.  Dear  old  man,  how  placidly 
he  is  sleeping,  and  yet  he  has  been  so 
restless  and  excitable  all  day.  I  do  love 
him  so  dearly  !" 

These  last  words  were  in  reference  to 
the  aged  Eector,  who  worn  out  with  faith- 
ful watch  which  he  kept  over  the  interests 
of  the  heir  of  King's  Baynard,  had  fallen 
into  a  peaceful  child-like  slumber,  while  his 
thin,  vein-streaked  hand,  drooping  over 
the  arm  of  the  chair,  twitched  a  little  every 
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now  and  then,  as  though  in  dreams  it 
were  still  nervous  and  strong,  and  touching 
with  some  of  its  old  force  the  master-chords 
of  Hfe — the  master- chords  that  had  shiv- 
ered into  discord^  many  a  long  year  ago 
for  him. 
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CHAPTEK   XI. 

The  people  are  a  many  beaded  beast.' 


POPE. 


THE  auspicious  morning  dawned 
briglitly  on  King's  Baynard,  and 
lighted  up  the  massive  pile  of  building 
with  what  might  have  been  taken  as 
the  emblem  of  the  smile  of  hope. 

The  hero  of  the  day  rose  in  glorious 
spirits,  with  no  lingering  trace  of  last 
night's  cloud  upon  his  brow.  No  ghost 
had  been  heard  that  night,  to  scare  either 
the  horse  or  his  rider  out  of  their  due 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  they 
were,  and  nature  herself  seemed  to  lead  the 
poean  note  of  praise,  and  to  range  herself  in 
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battle  array  on  the  side  of  the  young  heir. 

"  If  poor  Orion  had  only  lived,"  he  ob- 
served, as  Saunders  brought  his  horse  to 
the  door  that  morning,  "  I  would  have 
ridden  him  into  Elminster  to-day.  I 
shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again." 

"The  old  horse  is  not  so  bad,  Mr. 
John,"  answered  Saunders,  gazing  with 
admiration  on  the  symmetrical  form  of 
Senator,  who  stood  pawing  the  ground 
in  the  way  which  a  grand  gentle  horse 
has,  not  with  impatient  snorts  and  violent 
stamps  of  the  armed  hoof  into  the  soil 
which  flies  beneath  it,  but  with  a  sort  of 
dignified  languor  of  demeanour,  affected 
apparently  to  keep  up  an  understanding 
between  himself  and  the  attendant,  for  the 
time  being,  on  his  lordly  person. 

"  He's  better  suited  for  the  occasion, 
no  doubt;  we  shall  have  a  row  to-day, 
I  expect,  Saunders,"  his  master  said,  with 
the  half  smile  that  was  so  becoming  to 
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him,  and  wliicli  his  friends  said  was  a  sign 
of  mischief,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the 
devil  was  up  in  him." 

"  Don't  you  be  too  venturesome  then, 
Mr.  John,"  said  the  faithful  servant,  who 
did  not  see  the  beauty  of  a  broken  head 
in  such  a  cause.  Neck  or  nothing  was 
his  motto  across  country,  but,  like  many 
others  of  his  class,  his  courage  never  got 
out  of  the  saddle,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
angry,  or  even  excited  crowd,  he  would 
have  been  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He 
would  not  have  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  that  loyal  adherent,  who  exclaimed,  with 
reference  to  the  immortal  part,  "  Tush  ! 
what  signifies  my  poor,  silly  soul,  com- 
pared with  the  honour  of  the  family?" 

Miss  Trevylian,  of  Brackenlea,  took 
some  little  pains  with  her  toilette  on 
that  morning,  careful  on  her  part  for 
the  honour  of  her  party  and  of  her  future 
name.     She   was   determined  in   this   in- 
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stance,  that  tlie  lustrous  Whig  beauty, 
with  her  dark  eyes  and  gleaming  raven 
tresses,  should  not  outshine  her  more 
English  charms,  and  that  the  blue  should 
hold  its  own  triumphantly  amidst  the 
full  splendour  of  the  hostile  camp.  She 
was  all  in  white,  excepting  a  breast-knot 
of  the  true  blue,  and  the  ribbon  in  her 
golden  hair  of  the  same  loyal  colour.  The 
muslins  and  laces  with  which  her  fair  per- 
son was  decked,  were  priceless  in  value, 
heirlooms  in  the  family  of  the  fighting 
Trevylians,  her  chivalric  ancestors.  Some 
families  amass  wealth,  some  lands,  some 
houses,  some  merchandise ;  but  there  are 
very  few  good  old  families  still  left,  who 
preserve  their  time-honoured  heirlooms  in- 
tact, from  one  generation  to  another,  as 
the  Trevylians  had  made  it  their  pride 
to  do.  Linen,  plate,  lace,  and  costly 
fabrics  from  the  "looms  of  India,"  as  we 
say  figuratively,  had  long  been  their  most 
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valued  possessions,  and  had  been  handed 
down  by  will  and  testament  to  each  se- 
parate representative  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  house.  It  was  on  very  rare  oc- 
casions that  these  priceless  webs  were 
donned  in  all  their  richness,  as,  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
they  had  to  be  subjected  to  the  sacrilege 
of  the  shears ;  but  when  they  were  as- 
sumed, no  feminine  eye  ever  rested  upon 
them  without  a  throb,  either  of  pleasure 
or  of  envy,  agitating  the  feminine  breast  at 
the  same  moment. 

A  petticoat  of  the  richest  silk  of 
that  creamy  tint,  which  offers  no  undue 
contrast  to  a  muslin  mellowed  by  time,  was 
the  only  outward  article  of  raiment  which 
Miss  Trevylian  wore  that  day,  which  was 
much  less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  The 
flowing  robe  was  of  Indian  muslin,  sprigged 
all  over  with  flowers  of  the  most  delicate 
workmanship,  and  the  shawl  in  which  her 
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sylph-like  figure  was  draped,  was  also  a 
gem  of  antiquity,  which  it  had  been  the 
triumph  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  life  artistically 
but  thoroughly  to  restore  to  its  pristine 
delicacy  of  tint  and  perfection  of  fabric. 
An  accidental  rent  in  that  most  exquisite 
tracery  would  have  cost  the  repairer 
thereof  probably  the  labour  of  years,  and 
it  required  a  perfect  mistress  in  the  art 
to  make  what  Aunt  Dorothy  deprecatingly 
called  her  own  work,  ''  a  decent  cobble  of 
it  after  all." 

Mary's  fresh  young  beauty,  in  this  price- 
less antique  setting,  was  indeed  a  thing  to 
*' wonder"  at,  hke  tha^  of  Helen  of  Troy; 
but  all  that  ''  young  John"  could  find  to 
say  in  her  praise,  by  reason,  I  suppose, 
of  the  total  inadequacy  of  language  to 
represent  all  that  he  felt  on  this  occasion, 
was  one  enthusiastic  "  You'll  do,"  as  he 
gazed  on  her  exultingly  from  head  to 
foot. 
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"  I  should  think  I  should,  indeed,"  was 
the  reply,  *'  I  do  not  know  what  Aunt 
Dorothy  would  say,  if  she  knew  I  had  ran- 
sacked her  most  cherished  treasures  in 
your  honour.  She  believes  I  am  worth  a 
king's  ransom  as  I  stand." 

"  I  agree  with  her  entirely,  but  I 
do  not  say  it  out  of  respect  to  that 
yellow-looking  gossamer  which  enve- 
lopes you,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  see 
well  relieved  by  the  '  bunch  of  true  blue,' 
or  T  should  have  feared  you  had  sported 
the  enemy's  colours,  after  all." 

"  Here  comes  some  one  who  will  ap- 
preciate my  finery  better,"  said  Mary,  as 
Mrs.  Vavasour's  bays  came  in  sight, 
"  she  must  come  in  and  show  herself  to 
Uncle  Gilbert;  she  is  radiant,  you  may 
depend." 

*'  True  to  my  liberal  principles  to  the 
last,"  that  lady  exclaimed,  as  she  en- 
tered   the    room,    extending    both    hands 

u  2 
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to  ''young  John,"  wlio  met  her  on  the 
threshold  of  the  study  door.  "  I  am  come 
into  the  enemy's  camp  to  take  the  arch 
foe  herself  in  my  own  carriage  to  the  seat 
of  war.  Shine  forth  !  appear  !  be  found  ! 
my  lovely  Zara  !  I  defy  you  to  do  your 
worst  !" 

''  She  is  like  a  spider  enveloped  in  a 
gossamer  web,"  said  "  young  John," 
laughingly  presenting  his  promised  bride 
to  Mrs.  Vavasour's  notice.  "  You  have 
no  chance  of  escape,  now,  you  see,  she 
will  make  a  convert  of  you  before  you 
get  to  Elminster.  Only  that  the  buff 
is  so  admirably  becoming  to  you,  Mrs. 
Vavasour,"  he  added,  with  a  mocking 
bow,  "  you  would  be  for  tearing  off 
these  hostile  badges,  before  we  left  the 
house." 

"  No,  there  you  reckon  without  your 
host ;  1  am  staunch,  Mr.  Baynard,  to  our 
cause,    but   I  thought  it   right  that  this 
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child  should  see  the  fun;  and  I  shall 
hide  her  carefully,  you  may  depend,  until 
she  is  landed  high  and  dry  amongst  her 
own  friends.  My  husband  told  me  before 
he  started  for  Elminster,  early  this 
morning,  not  to  desert  his  cause,  but 
to  be  true  to  my  colours  '  to  the 
last.^  To  the  last,  as  if  there  was  any 
fear ;"  jSTinon  added,  speaking  absent- 
ly for  her,  as  she  drew  on  the  gloves 
which  she  had  removed  to  finger  lov- 
ingly Mary's  muslin  robe,  and  to  give 
full  play  to  the  appreciative  faculty  of 
touch,  which  she  possessed  to  a  remark- 
able degree. 

"I  do  not  like  to  leave  you.  Uncle 
Gilbert,"  his  niece  said,  bending  fondl}^ 
over  him,  and  caressing  his  white  hair, 
as  she  spoke,  "  you  will  promise  me  not 
to  excite  yourself,  or  to  be  thinking  the 
time  long." 

"  My  anxiety  will  be   only   to   see  you 
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all  safely  back  again.  I  have  known  wild 
doings  at  elections,  in  my  time.  God 
bless  you,  dear  lad  !"  he  added,  detaining 
"  young  John's  "  hand  as  though  he  did 
not  mean  to  part  with  it  again,  ''  I  wish 
this  day  was  well  over." 

"So  do  I,  most  heartily,  Sir ;  more 
especially  as  this  is  the  last  quiet  evening 
we  shall  spend  together  until  this  Paris 
business  is  well  over.  I  shall  start  to- 
morrow." 

There  was  a  look  of  pain,  almost  a  wild 
look  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  as  Mr.  Bay- 
nard said  the  last  words,  and  he  sank 
back  in  liis  chair  with  a  helpless  sigh, 
"You  must  go  to  morrow  ?" 

"  I  must  go  eventually,  and  the  sooner 
I  go,  the  sooner  I  shall  be  back;  but 
we  will  not  talk  about  it  now.  I  shall  see 
you  again  to-night." 

"  He  does  not  know  what  I  mean,  Ma- 
bel," he  said,  as  his  niece  lingered  to  give 
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him  one  last  loving  kiss,  and  to  whisper 
tender  words  into  his  ear.  "  It  was  as 
to-morrow  that  the  day  of  our  first  great 
sorrow  dawned.  Surely  it  is  an  unlucky 
day." 

* '  1^0,  no,  no  !  indeed,  Uncle  Gilbert, 
you  must  not  brood  over  such  dreadful 
thoughts.  He  is  the  most  lucky  man  I 
know,  and  that  you  must  acknow- 
ledge, if  only  out  of  compliment  to 
me." 

"  Where  is  the  child  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  "  we  shall  never  get  her  out 
of  her  Uncle's  room  now.  She  is  having 
one  last  look.  How  pleasant  it  is,  Mr. 
Baynard,  to  think  that  you  will  not  take 
her  far  away  from  him." 

''  I  want  to  put  you  into  your  carriage, 
and  then  go  on  and  see  that  the  road  is 
clear  for  you.  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
everything  being  peaceable  to-day,"  said 
"  young  John,"  as  Mary  at  last  announced 
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herself  ready  to  go  pronouncing  tlie 
word,  "remember,"  as  she  looked 
quickly  up  at  him  in  a  very  solemn 
and  awe  inspiring  manner,  with  one 
finger  uplifted  to  impress  it  more  forcibly 
upon  his  mind. 

As  soon  as  they  had  started,  the  candi- 
date who  was  riding  the  winning  horse, 
the  prosperous  heir  of  King's  Baynard, 
passed  the  carriage  at  a  sharp  trot  followed 
by  Saunders,  who  wished  hounds  instead 
of  mobs  had  been  to  the  fore  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  which  case  he  flattered  himself 
that  his  chance  of  distinguishing  him- 
self would  have  been  considerably  bet- 
ter. 

The  road  was  very  lively.  True  blues 
and  yellows,  men  of  all  sorts,  conditions 
and  grades,  streamed  into  Elminster ;  their 
throats  noisy  and  hoarse  with  the  great 
country  cheers,  with  which  they  greeted 
the     appearance     of    each     well    known 
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equipage  as  it  dashed  by  witli  its  freight 
of  fair  ones,  to  grace  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  last  important  day. 

^'Baynard  for  ever  !  A  cheer  for 
the  true  blue  !"  and  such  like  in- 
spiriting cries  greeted  the  heir,  as  he 
continued  to  ride  quickly  on  to  Elminster, 
in  advance  of  the  Vavasour  carriage.  The 
country  women  gazed  on  him  admiringly 
as  he  passed,  and  said  that,  "  That  was  a 
soight  worth  coming  to  see,  bless  his  hand- 
some face !  that  it  was,"  and  the  countrymen 
stared  after  him  with  their  mouths  open, 
and  cheered  him  until  he  was  almost  deaf ; 
for  to  judge  by  the  clamour,  the  lungs  of 
these  rustic  Titans,  were  of  leather  and 
their  throats  of  brass. 

The  Yavasour  carriage  was  cheered  by 
the  wearers  of  the  yellow  badge  ;  they  were 
not  so  numerous,  however,  as  the  blues  on 
that  side  the  county,  and  the  appearance 
of  the   "  bunch   of  blue   ribbon,"    which 
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Mary  wore  very  conspicuously  at  her 
breast,  puzzled  the  more  observing  of  the 
honest  agriculturists,  one  of  whom  was 
heard  to  remark.  ''  There  be  a  pritty 
critter  in  blue,  a  sitting  next  the  sing- 
ing woman  in  her  own  coach — what  be 
the  meaning  of  that  I  wonder  ?" 

^'  'Tis  the  lass  as  the  young  Squire  keeps 
company  with,"  was  the  graphic  reply, 
which  led  to  the  further  observation  : 
"  What  bisness  had  she  then  a  roiding  with 
the  loikes  of  hur  ?" 

They  were  a  rough,  honest,  hard-work- 
ing population,  dogged  and  dull ;  with  no 
more  idea  of  voting  against  "  Squoire," 
than  they  had  of  cutting  oflP  their  own 
right  hands.  They  were  of  very  different 
metal  to  the  Elminster  factory  "hands," 
a  noble  army  of  roughs  who  were  always 
ripe  for  mischief,  and  whose  rioting  pro- 
pensities were  looked  forward  to,  with 
dread    by    the    honest    townsmen,    and 
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simple  countrj  folks,  who  often  expe- 
rienced rouo^h  usaofe  at  their  hands  on  the 
way   to  the  hustings. 

Parties  of  these  marauders,  accompa- 
nied by  trains  of  squalid  women  and 
boys,  had  stationed  themselves,  on  the 
day  I  am  describing,  at  the  different 
entrances  of  the  town;  and  the  constables 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  trying  to  subdue 
their  mischievous  tendencies  which  took 
the  line  of  pelting  horsemen,  foot  pas- 
sengers, and  in  some  instances  even  the 
fair  occupants  of  the  aristocratic  equipages 
with  missiles  more  offensive  than  dangerous. 
Their  crusade  was  against  respectability 
in  every  shape,  and  neither  blue  nor  yellow 
badges  were  a  passport  to  their  fair  play. 
They  formed  the  element  of  a  dangerous 
ill-conditioned  mob,  and  the  bolder 
spirits  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
forced  a  way  for  themselves  and  their 
friends  between  their  foul   ranks,    would 
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have  given  much  to  be  able  to  give  the 
warning  to  the  womenkind  wlio  were  to 
follow  tliem  later  in  the  day. 

''Gad!"  exclaimed  old  Squire  Town- 
Eden,  as  with  a  face  peony-hued  with 
excitement,  he  urged  his  stout  horse  with 
hand  and  heel  through  a  crowd  of  fierce 
slatterns  who  would  not  move  an  inch  out 
of  his  way,  and  who  cursed  him,  if  by 
accident  he  pushed  his  horse  against  them, 
''  I  wish  you  would  ride  back,  Tom,  and 
stop  mamma  and  Maggie,  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  things  here  at  all." 

"  True  blue,  and  how  are  you,"  ex- 
claimed a  hag,  at  the  same  moment 
launching  an  egg  in  (what  the  penny-a- 
liners  would  call)  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition,  full  at  the  rubicund 
face. 

The  humours  of  an  election  were  never 
very  refined,  and  they  have  not  ceased  to 
be  coarse  and  personal  even  in  these  more 
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advanced  days.  TLey  partook  then  of 
Hogarthean  breadtli  of  detail  and  manage- 
ment, upon  wliich  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  dwell.  The  crowd  had  been  hitherto 
good-tempered,  and  had  given  way  on 
either  side  to  let  Senator  and  his  rider 
pass  unscathed  through  their  midst.  It 
had  even  been  tickled  into  the  open 
demonstration  of  a  cheer,  at  the  admirable 
sang  froid  with  which  ''  young  John"  had 
taken  oflP  his  hat  to  a  woman  whose  ill- 
aimed  missile  had  fallen  short  of  its  desti- 
nation. 

''  Thank  you  all  the  same,"  he  had  said 
at  the  same  time,  "  your  intentions  were 
good  1  know." 

"We  don't  want  to  spoil  your  beauty," 
shouted  a  young  handsome  virago,  with 
her  arms  akimbo.  ''  Gentlefolks  ought  to 
be  decent  chaps  to  look  at,  they've  got 
nothing  else  to  do." 

This  sally  put  the  great  unwashed  into 
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splendid  humour  with  themselves  and 
others  for  the  time  being,  and  Mr.  Bay- 
nard hoped  that  Mrs.  Vavasour's  carriage, 
which  was  close  behind  him,  would  find  as 
easy  a  passage  through  the  crowd  as  he 
himself  had  done,  with  a  hverj  servant, 
always  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
"  hands"  in  his  rear. 

A  loud  yell,  however,  from  the  mob, 
which  had  closed  again  like  water  upon 
Senator's  advancing  form,  told  him  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  wheeling  his 
horse  sharply  round,  he  began  to  force 
his  way  back  to  defend  the  ladies  from  the 
danger  which  threatened  them  at  the 
hands  of  an  excited  mob. 

One  of  the  postillions,  a  man  of  irascible 
temperament,  upon  finding  an  immoveable 
mass  of  dirty  humanity  obstinately  op- 
posed to  his  farther  progress,  had  com- 
menced laying  about  him  vigorously  with 
his  whip — a  proceeding   which   not   only 
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stirred  tlie  dormant  passions  of  the  crowd, 
but  lashed  into  frenzy  the  spirited 
animal  which  he  rode — so  that  between 
the  yells,  curses,  and  blows  that  assailed 
him  on  the  one  side,  and  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  maintaining  his  seat  on  the  plung- 
ing brute  on  the  other,  matters  had 
assumed  for  him  a  very  threatening  aspect, 
for  had  he  once  been  thrown  from  the 
saddle  into  the  midst  of  that  surging  and 
angry  crowd,  life  for  him  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  moment's  purchase ;  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  furious  kicking  of 
the  horses  on  each  side,  which  made  them 
dangerous  of  approach,  that  he  was  not 
pulled  from  his  saddle  and  trampled  under 
foot  as  it  was. 

Fortunately  for  him,  however,  there  was  a 
strong  arm  to  the  rescue,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  describe  the  scene,  Mr. 
Baynard  had  cleared  himself  a  passage 
through  the  excited  mob,  and  after  laying 
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a  determined  hand  upon  tlie  bridle  of  the 
most  restive  horse,  and  reducing  him  to 
comparative  obedience,  he  fell  back  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  horsemanship,  into  the 
thick  of  the  attacking  party  of  roughs, 
interposing  his  own  person  between  them 
and  the  object  of  their  dislike. 

''  Go  on,"  he  said  coolly  to  the 
postillion,  who  was  now  white  with 
fear  at  the  demonstration  of  the  anger 
he  had  so  wantonly  provoked.  ''You 
must  ride  now;"  and  as  with  every 
wish  to  obey  the  instructions  given,  the 
man  clapped  his  spurs  into  the  sides 
of  the  snorting  leader,  the  traces  snapt 
with  the  violence  of  the  bound  with  which 
the  latter  sprang  to  the  collar,  and  laid 
himself  to  his  work,  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  his  terrified  but  more  docile 
companion. 

There  was  a  smile  of  triumph  in  "  young 
John's"  face  as  the  carriage  dashed  like 
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lightning  down  the  main  street  of  the 
town,  in  the  direction  of  the  hustings  ; 
while  he,  dallying  himself  with  the 
danger  from  which  he  had  just  rescued 
the  occupants  of  it,  bared  his  head 
to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  streamed 
fi^om  a  slight  wound  in  his  tem- 
ple, inflicted  by  a  missile  intended  for 
another  object. 

"Here's  a  handkecher  to  bind  up  yer 
head,"  said  a  bare-armed  young  amazon, 
with  an  air  of  condescension  that  would  not 
have  sat  ill  upon  a  Duchess,  as  she  took 
from  a  throat  cast  in  the  finest  mould  of 
classical  beauty,  a  ragged,  blue  hand- 
kerchief, that  had  evidently  seen  better 
days. 

"  It  is  too  good  for  that,"  was  the  reply 
of  the  successful  candidate,  as  he  bent  at 
the  same  time  over  Senator's  neck  to  re- 
ceive the  proffered  gift.  "It  is  of  the 
right  colour,  I  will  wear  it  elsewhere,"  and 
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suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  placed 
the  handkerchief  in  the  breast  of  his  coat, 
while  from  the  fickle  crowd  there  uprose 
a  ringing  cheer  which  was  caught 
up  and  carried  on  by  the  voices  of  the 
thousands  who  thronged  the  main  street, 
and  lined  the  way  to  the  hustings,  which 
were  beyond  the  town  on  the  other 
side. 

Louder  and  louder  it  swelled,  as 
he  followed  the  carriage  at  a  sharp 
trot,  on  the  good  horse  who  had  served 
him  so  long,  and  who  was  so  well 
known  to  the  habitues  of  Elminster,  or  of 
the  hunting  field;  and  no  laurel- crowned 
conqueror  on  a  procession  of  triumph 
through  his  native  city,  ever  received  an 
ovation  more  general  or  more  sincere.  I 
like  to  think  of  him  then  :  God-like  in 
presence — flushed  with  excitement — the 
favourite  of  destiny — the  beloved  of  men — 
and  above  all  things  retaining  his  honour 
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and  integrity  intact,  being  in  every  respect 
what  his  old  friend  had  once  pronounced 
him,  verily 

"Noble  at  the  core." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument." 

II /FR.  YAYASOUR  was  addressing  the 
■^^^  crowd  in  tlie  front  of  tlie  hustings, 
merely,  as  it  would  appear,  because  it 
was  with  him  a  natural  impulse  to  speak 
in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands ; 
or  because  he  was  restless  and  excited, 
watching  for  the  arrival  of  the  Yavasour 
carriage,  about  the  safe  transit  of  which, 
since  he  had  heard  of  the  tumultuous 
state  of  the  town,  he  was  not  unnaturally 
anxious. 

His  bender  devotion  for  his  young  wife, 
had  of  late  developed  into  an  all-absorbing 
passion ;.  he  could  ill  bear  her  out  of  his 
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sight,  and  if  she  could  have  seen  the 
expression  of  pain  which  sat  upon  his 
ikce  like  a  cloud,  when  she  was  absent 
from  him,  she  would  never  willingly  have 
left  his  side.  To  pass  away  the  time, 
which  must  elapse  in  this  instance,  before 
she  could  possibly  arrive  and  put  his 
fears  to  flis'ht,  he  had  been  exercisinor 
his  talents,  in  the  display  of  ready  wit 
and  genial  repartee,  with  those  of  the 
Tory  faction  who  ventured  to  break  a 
lance  with  the  veteran  statesman  on  the 
arena  so  familiar  to  him,  the  hustings  of 
his  county  town. 

Like  another  great  statesman  lately  de- 
parted, full  of  years  and  honours,  from 
amongst  us,  he  held  the  hearts  of  the 
people  in  a  silken  rein — and  to  him  was 
given  the  exquisite  tact  which  is  the 
element  of  success  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, and  which  is  what  a  good  hand  is 
to  a  horseman,  never  thrown  away  upon 
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the  hardest  and  most  uncompromising  of 
mouths. 

A  ringing  cheer  surprised  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  speech,  and  casting  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  came,  he 
saw  with  a  throb  of  keen  pleasure  Mrs. 
Vavasour's  carriage  draw  up  opposite  the 
hustings ;  nor  did  the  conviction  that  it 
was  the  successful  Tory  candidate,  for 
whom  the  cheer  was  intended,  in  any 
way  deteriorate  from  the  satisfaction  he 
experienced. 

His  dislike  to  "  young  John "  had  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past;  his  own 
domestic  happiness  was  gradually  eradi-- 
eating  every  trace  of  the  bitterness,  which 
had  been  a  graft,  not  a  root,  in  his 
character,  and  he  cordially  thanked  the 
young  heir  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
escort  which  he  saw  he  had  formed  to 
the  carriage  with  its  precious  freight. 
The    crowds    assembled   at   the   hustings 
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to  hear  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  had 
been  talked  bj  him  into  excellent  humour  ; 
and  as  thej  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Vava- 
sour's well-known  face,  and  that  of  the 
beautiful  girl  in  the  hostile  colours  at 
her  side,  something  in  the  amalgama- 
tion, so  unusual  in  those  days,  touched 
and  pleased  them,  and  they  vociferously 
cheered  "  the  ladies,"  as  the  successful 
candidate  approached  the  carriage  door 
to  enquire  after  their  nerves,  after  the 
shock  they  had  just  sustained. 

The  brilliant  eyes  of  Mary  Trevylian, 
told  how  deeply  the  ovation  paid  to  her 
particular  hero  had  moved  her  own  loyal 
heart.  She  did  not,  it  is  true,  say  much, 
but  the  proud  glance  which  she  directed  to 
him  was  his  suflB.cient  reward ;  while  Mrs. 
Vavasour,  whose  early  public  life  had  made 
her  feel  more  at  home  in  such  scenes,  ex- 
tended towards  him  her  ungloved  hand,  as 
she  said  in  low  and  clear  accents,    which 
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were  distinctly  heard  by  all  wlio  were 
standing  near  to  them  at  the  time,  "  I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Baynard,  most  heartily,  for 
Mary  and  myself.  We  shall  never  forget 
that  you  have  saved  both  our  lives." 

Then  there  was  a  renewed  and  a  pro- 
longed cheer,  during  which  Ninon  had 
turned  to  gaze  anxiously  up  at  where  her 
husband  was  standing  opposite,  looking 
paler  than  usual,  and  with  his  hand  pressed 
over  his  heart — an  action  which  had  grown 
into  a  habit  with  him  now,  especially  when 
anything  agitated  or  distressed  him.  Sud- 
denly he  was  observed  to  reel,  while  his 
face  became  livid  and  his  lips  tightened, 
as  though  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the 
expression  of  mortal  agony.  Ninon  saw 
the  action,  and  knew  the  cause  of  it  too 
well.  A  shriek,  that  might  for  simulta- 
neousness  have  been  rung  from  himself,  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  pang  which  assailed 
him,  made  itself  heard  above  the  cheers  of 
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tlie  multitude,  and  tlie  next  moment  she 
had  grasped  convulsively  the  arm  of  young 
John,"  and  had  bounded  like  a  wounded 
antelope  from  her  carriage  to  the  ground, 
exclaiming  as  she  did  so,  "  Take  me  to 
him,  Mr.  Baynard.  Take  me  to  my  hus- 
band. It  is  one  of  those  spasms  again. 
Make  them  make  luay  for  me  at  once  ! " 

These  last  words  were  said  with  the 
imperious  gesture,  which  natural  to  her, 
had  often  told  so  triumphantly  on  the 
boards,  which  had  owned  her  as  their 
Queen ;  and  obedient  to  it,  more  than  to 
the  efforts  of  her  companion,  a  way  was  at 
once  cleared  for  her  to  the  side  of  her 
husband,  who  was  dying  fast  in  the  arms 
of  his  friends,  but  whose  eyes,  in  their 
death  agony,  rested  on  his  young  wife, 
who  threw  herself  in  the  abandon  of 
her  grief  on  her  knees  at  his  feet. 

''Eeisdeadr 

These  were  the  first  words  which  passed 
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her  lips  after  the  suspense  of  several  mi- 
nutes, during  wliicli  time  thousands  of 
hearts  had  been  throbbing  like  one,  for  the 
awe  that  was  upon  them,  and  for  the  sud- 
denness of  the  death  scene,  which  in  the 
very  reign  and  superabundance  of  life  they 
had  been  called  upon  to  witness. 

'' He  i^  dead  r 

And  the  words  were  true.  No  one 
ventured  to  contradict  her ;  and  although 
two  doctors  in  the  importance  of  office 
had  made  their  way  to  the  dying  man's 
side,  (one  of  them  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Quintain)  neither  of  then  belied  her  asser- 
tion ;  but  on  the  contrary,  silently  con- 
firmed it  by  the  sadness  of  their  counte- 
nances, and  by  the  way  in  which  they  spoke 
to  her,  as  to  one  upon  whose  head  had 
just  fallen  the  blow  which  no  human  hand 
can  either  soften  or  ward  off. 

"  You  must  come  away,  dear  lady,"  said 
Dr.    Quintain,    with   more   than   paternal 
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tenderness  in  his  look  and  manner ;  for 
tlie  old  Doctor's  heart  was  in  the  right 
place,  and  he  tried  gently,  but  firmly,  to 
withdraw  her  hands  from  their  agonized 
clasp  of  the  hand  of  her  husband,  which, 
for  the  first  time  it  had  ever  done  so,  lay 
passive  and  cold  in  her  own,  neither 
answering  to  the  tenderness,  nor  to  the 
agony  of  her  touch.  But  the  young  wife 
was  deaf,  and  blind,  and  dumb,  to  any 
outward  influence,  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  conviction  that  had  just 
dawned  upon  her ;  and,  indeed,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  would  not  have  been  in  her, 
whose  proud,  Southern  blood  had  never  in 
its  softest  hour  brooked  any  control  save 
one,  to  have  been  won,  hke  a  child,  by 
soft,  pitying  words,  or  gestures  fi^om  the 
side  of  him,  who  had  been,  during  the 
short  years  of  her  married  life,  her  very 
"  all  in  all." 

With  the  frenzy  of  undisciplined  grief, 
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she  set  herself  free  from  the  detaining 
grasp  of  the  men  who  thronged  around 
her  (and  who  would  on  their  side  have 
deemed  it  a  sacrilege  to  oppose  a  tithe  of 
their  real  strength,  to  that  which  sorrow 
so  suddenly  sealed  had  given  to  her)  and 
flung  herself  upon  the  breast  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  in  his  turn  supported  by 
the  oldest  and  most  faithful  of  his  political 
adherents  and  private  friends.  They 
looked  upon  the  stricken  woman  with 
reverent  awe,  but  were  powerless  either  to 
act  or  to  suggest. 

The  presence  of  danger  to  themselves 
would  not  have  paralysed  or  incapacitated 
one  manly  heart  amongst  them,  but  the 
presence  of  that  awful  grief  struck  them 
dumb,  and  filled  them  with  a  helpless 
dread.  Dr.  Quintain,  more  accustomed 
to  such  scenes,  was  much  agitated,  and 
not  in  the  possession  of  his  usual  clear 
judgment   and    presence   of    mind,    and, 
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turning  to  tlie  man  who  stood  next  to  him, 
he  said,  "  If  some  woman  that  she  knows 
could  be  brought  to  her,  she  might  be  able 
to  get  her  away." 

''Young  John"  overheard  the  words, 
and  whispered,  "  Miss  Trevylian 
is  in  the  carriage,  shall  I  bring  her 
here  ?" 

"  What !  our  httle  girl  ?"  quickly  answer- 
ed Dr.  Quintain,  over  whose  countenance 
there  came  a  light  as  he  heard  the  name, 
"  it  is  indeed  providential  that  she  is  here ; 
she  has  a  tender  touch,  she  will  do. 
Fetch  her  by  all  means,  Sir;  and  let 
her  get  this  poor  crazed  creature  away, 
it  seems  hke  a  sacrilege  for  us  to  touch 
her,  poor  thing  !" 

Which,  indeed,  of  all  the  strong  hearts 
there  present,  would  have  tried  to  tear 
those  hving  arms  from  the  convulsive 
grasp  with  which  they  held  their  dead  ? 
Not  one. 
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Mr.  Baynard  departed  on  liis  errand, 
and  found  Mary,  sick  with  fear,  waiting 
anxiously  for  news,  the  purport  of  which 
had  been  borne  to  her  on  the  hoarse  whis- 
per of  the  awe-struck  crowd.  "  He  is 
dead!" 

"  Is  it  true,  John  ?"  was  all  she  could 
say,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  imploring, 
terrified  eyes,  and  the  next  moment  she 
was  making  her  way,  on  his  protecting 
arm,  to  the  side  of  her  friend,  while  the 
men  fell  respectfully  back  to  let  her  pass, 
to  do  the  office  which  had  devolved  upon 
her,  in  persuading  Mrs.  Yavasour  to  allow 
herself  to  be  raised  from  the  body  of  the 
dead  man,  over  which  her  own  heart  was 
bleeding  itself  away. 

The  girl's  face  was  very  white,  but  her 
lips  and  her  voice  were  firm,  as,  all- 
unconscious  of  the  murmur  of  respect- 
ful sympathy,  and  of  admiration  for 
her  womanly  courage,   that  rose  around 
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her,  slie  tenderly  laid  her  hand  upon 
Ninon's,  and  said,  "  My  darling,  you  must 
come  away." 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  Mrs.  Vavasour 
obeyed  the  summons  of  that  familiar  voice, 
and  allowed  Mary  gently  to  untwine  her 
arms  from  their  agonized  clasp,  and  to 
hide  the  stricken  head  in  her  fair  o^irlish 
bosom,  while  the  men  bore  the  body  reve- 
rently with  uncovered  heads  to  the  carriage 
which  waited  below. 

"  I  will  not  leave  you ;  I  will  follow 
you ;  you  shall  go  with  him,"  she  whis- 
pered softly,  as,  with  the  assistance  of 
'^  young  John,"  she  helped  her  to  the 
carriage  in  which  Ninon  had  prayed  to 
be  taken  with  her  husband ;  and  as  it 
drove  away  with  its  mournful  freight, 
she  looked  anxiously  round  for  some  means 
of  following  at  once  to  the  Eed  Lion  Inn. 

''  You  must  come  with  me,  John," 
she  said,    imploringly,    as  the  ducal  car- 
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riage  was  immediately  placed  at  lier  dis- 
posal— the  Duke  himself,  with  his  white 
head  uncovered,    insisting  upon   handing 
the    intended    bride    of    his    eldest    son's 
political    opponent    to    her    place    in    it. 
Never   had   there  been   such   an   amalga- 
mation   of   parties,    as    had   been    twice 
that   day  seen  in   Elminster ;    and   Mary 
became  once  more  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  the  easily- 
diverted    crowd,    as    with   the   tall    form 
of  her  lover  towering  protectingly  before 
her,  she  made  her  second  appearance  with 
him  that  day  before  the  public,  which  they 
had  hitherto  so  studiously  shunned.     For- 
tunately,  indeed,  for  both,  they  were  un- 
conscious of  any  other  feeling  than  that 
of  absorbing  anxiety  for  the   lovely  and 
loving  woman,  who  had,  through  her  un- 
selfish  agency,     in    some   measure    con- 
tributed to  set  the  seal  of  the  happiness 
of  their  future  hves. 
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They  both  loved  Mrs.  Yavasour,  aad 
their  hearts  were  stabbed  through  hers, 
by  the  cruel  and  sudden  blow  which  had 
robbed  her  of  all  happiness  in  life.  They, 
perhaps,  alone,  of  all  whom  she  had  won 
to  love  her  (and  they  were  not  a  few), 
understood  what  love  was  to  Ninon — the 
element  and  keystone  of  her  being,  the 
breath  of  her  life,  the  sunhght  of  her 
existence,  the  most  vital  drop  of  her 
heart's  blood.  They,  perhaps,  alone 
knew  that  in  losing  the  love  which  she 
most  prized  on  earth,  she  lost  all  that 
life  had  precious  for  her ;  that  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  her  talents,  her  world-wide 
renown,  were  less  than  nothing  to  her, 
but  for  his  sake,  who  was  now,  as  far 
as  she  could  at  present  realize  him,  but 
a  few  feet  of  inanimate  clay. 

Few,  indeed,  would  have  given  the 
brilhant  actress  credit  for  the  feelings 
which    stirred    her    heart    towards    the 
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middle-aged  statesman,  wliom  slie  liad 
dowered  with  lier  young  love ;  and  there 
were  not  even  wanting  those,  who,  after  the 
scene  which  I  have  described  was  over, 
and  the  immediate  effects  of  it  effaced 
from  the  mind,  could  be  heartless  enough 
to  observe  with  regard  to  the  wild  grief 
she  had  displayed  upon  the  occasion,  that 
''  The  '  St.  Marque'  had  not  forgotten  how 
to  act." 

It  was  a  mournful  procession  which 
entered  the  arched  court-yard  of  the 
E^ed  Lion  on  the  day  v^hich  we  had 
seen  so  auspiciously  begun.  The  Vava- 
sour coach  containing  the  body,  (so  re- 
cently animated  with  a  lofty  and  aspiring 
soul,  and  now  differing  in  no  wise  from 
that  of  the  veriest  clod  who  had  died 
an  hour  before),  the  young  wife,  and 
the  two  doctors,  moved  slowly  first,  fol- 
lowed by  crowds,  whom  the  constables 
and   men-servants  tried  in  vain   to   keep 
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from  following  to  tlie  steps  of  tlie  Inn 
door.  Mr.  Baynard  and  Mary  Trevy- 
lian  followed  closely  behind,  in  the  car- 
riage which  had  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  a  friend  in  need,  and  formed 
another  nucleus  to  which  the  gaze  of 
the  gossiping  multitude  was  directed. 
Their  thoughts,  however,  were  far  from 
dwelling  upon  themselves,  or  even  upon 
one  another. 

"  What  will  become  of  her  ?"  Mary 
repeated  to  herself,  almost  unconsciously, 
while  her  pale  cheek,  and  quivering  lip, 
betrayed  even  more  than  her  tears  how 
deeply  her  heart  was  moved.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  which  her  companion  knew 
not  how  to  answer ;  for  it  had  occurred 
to  him  also  in  that  flash  of  time,  that 
young,  beautiful  and  gifted  as  she  was, 
Ninon,  without  her  husband's  protecting 
arm  around  her,  would  stand  literally  in 
the  world,  alone, 
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Those  few  who  observed  tlie  expression 
of  her  face,  as  she  descended  from  the 
carriage  and  passed  slowly  np  the  steps, 
which  I  have  before  described  as  forming 
the  entrance  to  the  inn  door,  also  asked 
the  question  of  themselves, 

"  What  will  become  of  her  ?" 

Her  bonnet  had  fallen  from  her  head, 
which  had  rested  on  the  dead  man's  breast 
during  the  slow  transit  of  the  coach  from 
the  hustings  to  the  inn  door,  and  her  hair 
streamed  in  scattered  profusion  back  from 
her  face,  beautiful  in  the  pallor  which 
overspread  it,  while  the  dark  eyes  con- 
tained the  shadow  of  that  agony,  which 
can  kill  the  soul  while  the  body  lives, 
and  which  is  in  fact,  the  shadow  of  the 
"  shadow  of  death." 

The  hysterical  fervour  of  Mnon's  grief 
had  subsided,  and  was  superseded  by  an 
ominous  calm;  so  that  while  the  breasts 
of  the  strong   men  who    surrounded  her 
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heaved  with  sobs,  which  they  made  no 
attempt  to  control,  her  eyes  were  tearless 
and  her  step  calm  and  subdued,  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  bearers  of  her  husband's  corpse, 
to  the  state  room  in  the  inn  to  which  they 
were  ushered  by  the  landlady,  who  was  ac- 
tually convulsed  with  her  own  violent  and 
evidently  genuine  grief. 

The  men  laid  down  their  sacred  burden 
on  the  high  old-fashioned  bed,  once  occu- 
pied, according  to  received  tradition  by  the 
unfortunate  monarch  who  took  ruin  and 
carnage  in  his  train,  and  who  had  passed 
one  night  at  Elminster  on  his  way  to 
Baynard,  ever  since  "  King^s  Baynard,^^ 
which  had  sheltered  his  hunted  head  for 
weeks,  while  the  Puritan  blood  hounds  were 
hotly  on  his  track.  The  great  Whig  states- 
man who  had  in  life  possessed  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  traditional  trials  of  the 
unhappy  race  of  Stuart,  was  laid  there 
now ;  and  he  was  likely  to  sleep  sounder 
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under  tlie  canopy  upon  which  the  Eoyal 
Cypher  was  blazoned  in  tarnished  crimson 
and  gold,  than  did  the  ill-starred  sove- 
reign whose  slumbers  it  had  once  over- 
shadowed, and  to  whose  quick  ears, 
every  sound  of  a  horse-hoof  on  the 
pavement  below,  must  have  been  pregnant 
with  danger,  and  suggestive  of  the  destiny 
that  awaited  him — the  dungeon — the  trial 
and  the  block ! 
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